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THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR EDMUND ANDROS 1674-1683.* 


THE new régime in New York, un- 
der Edmund Andros, her first Gov- 
ernor after the retrocession by the 
Dutch, dates from the year 1674, 
Andros was a public officer of ability; 
and, while pure in life and of spotless 
integrity, has been known in history 
for an imperious and despotic dispo- 
sition. He was born in London, 
England, on the 6th of December, 
1637, and married in 1671 Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Craven and 
a sister of Sir William Craven of Ap- 
pletrenick in Yorkshire, and of 
Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. 
His family for many years had held 
a distinguished position in the Island 
of Guernsey. His father was an offi- 
cer in the royal household; and the 
son, as a reward for his family’s fidel- 
ity to the house of Stuart, was made 
a gentleman-in-ordinary to Elizabeth 
Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, and had 


*From ‘‘The Memorial History of New York.” 
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been brought up at Court, in which 
he had become a favorite of the king, 
Charles II., and his brother the Duke 
of York. At an early age he chose 
the profession of a soldier, in’ which 
capacity he served in the regiment of 
foot sent to America in 1666, and in 
1672 was commander of the forces in 
Barbadoes. The same year he was 
made a major in the dragoon regi- 
ment of Prince Rupert—the first 
regiment in the English army to be 
armed with the bayonet—and two 
years later, on the death of his father, 
he became Seigneur of the Fiefs of 
Sausmarez and succeeded him in the 
office of Bailiff of Guernsey, the re- 
version of which had been granted 


‘him by His Majesty in his father’s 


lifetime. He was, withal, a thorough 
linguist, especially. versed in the 
French and Dutch languages, to 
which qualifications he added one of 
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supreme importance to his rising for- 
tunes—that of being an accomplished 
courtier and warmly attached to the 
royal family. 

It is, therefore, not strange that 
upon the retrocession of the Island of 
Manhattan by the Dutch, the Duke 
of York should have selected his 


young friend, who already had the 
reputation of being skilled in Ameri- 


can affairs, to represent him in the 
territory which had again been 
granted him by his royal brother, 
Charles II. Accordingly, as soon as 
the treaty which gave the Dutch pos- 
sessions in America to the English 


had been signed, on the gth of Feb- 


ruary, 1674, and ratified at The Hague 
a few weeks later, Andros and his 
retinue set sail in the frigates 
Diamond and Castle, and anchored 
off Staten Island, October 22d of the 


same year. As soon as their arrival 
was known in the city, the Dutch 
Governor, Anthony Colve, having 
first taken the advice of his Council, 
asked of Andros to be allowed eight 
days in which to make arrangements 
for formally delivering up to him the 
insignia of his office. Meanwhile 
Cornelius Steenwyck, Johannes Van 
Brugh, and William Beekman were 
sent as a committee on board the 
Diamond for the purpose of obtaining 
certain privileges for the Dutch 
inhabitants of New Amsterdam. The 
new Governor received the delega- 
tion with courtesy and hospitality. 
He insisted upon their remaining to 
dine with him on board the vessel ; 
treated them, as the old chronicle 
expresses it, “‘to ye best of victuals 
and drink,” and dismissed the com- 
mittee with the assurance that “every 
Dutch citizen should participate in 
all the liberties and privileges ac- 
corded to English subjects.” In order, 
likewise, that there should be no mis- 
understanding regarding the matter, 
Andros, the next day, issued from his 
vessel a proclamation in which it was 
distinctly stated “that all former 
grants, privileges or concessions here- 
tofore granted, and also all legal and 
judicial proceedings, during the late 
Dutch Government, are hereby con- 
firmed, and the possessors by virtue 
thereof shall remain in quiet posses- 
sion of their rights.” These “ privi- 
leges”’ related chiefly to the settle- 
ment of debts during the Dutch 
administration, the maintenance of 
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owners in the possession of their 
property, and the retention of Dutch 
forms and ceremonies. The promises 
which Andros then gave that these 
privileges should be continued were 
afterwards fulfilled to the letter. 

At length, on the gth of November, 
Governor Colve, having completed 
the preliminaries for delivering, in a 
formal manner, the keys of the city 
to the representative of the Crown 
of England, called together at the 
City Hall all the officers of the muni- 
cipal government and, having official- 
ly released them from their oaths to 
the States-General and the Prince of 
Orange, informed them that on the 
following day, he should deliver the 
fort and the province to the newly 
appointed Governor and Commander- 
in-chief. Accordingly at the time 
set (the roth of November, 1674), An- 
dros, accompanied by his wife, landed, 
and amid much ceremony received 
the welcome of the Dutch ex-Govern- 
or, who, still further to show his 
good will and sincerity in the matter, 
presented him with his own coach 
and three richly caparisoned horses, 
The colors of England were then, 
amid salvos of artillery, run up on 
the flagstaff of Fort William Henry— 
the name of which was at once 
changed to Fort James—and the 
Dutch city of New Orange once more 
received at the same time, the name 
of New York, a name which it has 
ever since retained. 

Before entering upon a history of 
the administration of Governor An- 
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dros, it may be desirable to acquaint 
the reader with the limits of New 
York at the time the Dutch surren- 
dered it to the English. Asa guide 
we will take a map of the “ Towne of 
Mannados or New Amsterdam, as it 
was in September, 1661,” a copy of 
which now lies before the writer. 
This is, so far as known, the only 
plan of the city executed in the early 
Dutch times, and was found in 1863 
in the British Museum. The town 
windmill stood on a bluff, within the 
present Battery, opposite Greenwich 
street. On Water, between White- 
hall and Moore streets, was the 
“Government House,” built by Di- 
rector Stuyvesant of stone, and the 
best edifice in the town. When Gov- 
ernor Dongan became its owner he 
changed its name from the “ Govern- 
ment House” to ‘“ Whitehall,” and 
hence the name of thestreet. It was 
surrounded by a large enclosure, one 
side of which, with the garden, was 
washed by theriver. A little dock for 
pleasure boats ran into the stream at 
this point. Here also was located 
the Governor’s house, between which 
and the canal in Broad street was the 
present Pearl street (so called from 
having been originally paved with 
oyster shells), then the great center 
of trade, and known as the “ Water- 
side’ and sometimes as the “Strand.” 
A very short distance off and parallel 
with Pearl, ran the “Brugh straat” 
(the present Bridge street), so named 
from the fact of its leading to the 
bridge across the canal in Broad 
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street. This canal was but a narrow 
stream running towards Wall street 
for a quarter of a mile. Both sides 
were dyked with posts at the distance 
of twelve feet from the houses. This 
canal originally went up to “ Verlet- 
tenberg Hill” (the present Exchange 
Place). This was the head of tide- 
water; and here the country people 
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Broadway and Wall, and the other 
on the northwest corner of Wall and 
William streets. These completely 
commanded the whole front of the 
city wall. Two main roads led from 
the fort at the Battery towards the 
northern part of the Island. One of 
these, afterwards the “Boston” or 
the “Old Post Road,” followed Broad- 
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from Brooklyn, Gowanus, and Bergen 
brought their marketing to the cen- 
ter of the city. 

The city wall was a row of palis- 
ades, with embankments nine feet 
high and four wide, on which several 
cannon were mounted. Two large 
stone “points” or bastions were after- 
wards added, one on the corner of 


way to the Park, and then extended 
through Chatham, Duane, William, 
and Pearl streets to the Bowery. 
Along the Bowery road lay “Steen- 
wyck’s” and “Herrman’s” orchards 
with the well-know Stuyvesant’s 
“Bouwery ” (farm), whence the name. 
Still further towards the north, near 
Thirty-sixth stfeet and Fourth 
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Avenue, rose the “Incleberg” or 
Beacon Hill, the Murray Hill of later 
times. From this latter point there 
was a commanding view of the whole 
island. j 

The instructions which were given 
to Andros to guide him in his new 
government were, considering the 
times, of a liberal character, Indeed, 
in the charter from the king, in all 
matters regarding justice, revenue, 
and legislation, the Governor was left 
responsible only to his own conscience 
and the interest of his employer. 
Endeavoring to carry out the spirit 
of these instructions, and desirous 
also of establishing himself on a pop- 
ular basis with the people, one of the 
first acts of Andros was to appoint a 
native Hollander—Nicholas de Meyer 
—Mayor of the city. This selection 
was an admirable one. De Meyer 
was an enterprising trader, and with- 
al a most respectable burgher. His 
wife was a daughter of Hendrick Van 
Dyck—likewise an old and respected 
citizen; and although the duties of 
his office could not have been partic- 
ularly onerous at a time when only 
three hundred and one names were 
recorded upon the list of taxpayers, 
yet what little he did was done hon- 
estly and well. 


Notwithstanding, the 


however, 
efforts on the part of Andros to con- 
ciliate, the sentiments of the sturdy 
religionists of New England were not 
without influence on their neighbors, 
the Dutch; many of whom were rela- 
tions of those who had sheltered the 
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Puritans in Holland, and were con- 
sequently imbued with the constitu- 
tional principles of the States-Gen- 
eral, They were, therefore, in no 


‘mood to yield what they considered 


their fundamental rights without a 
struggle; and Andros had scarcely 
become fairly seated in the guberna- 
torial chair, when the citizens of New 
York petitioned the king through the 
Duke of York for an Assembly of 
Representatives. The duke received 
this petition as might, from his char- 
acter, have been expected. Hewasa 
strange mixture of wickedness and 
goodness. He was in fact, as Ban- 
croft has well described him, “a lib- 
ertine without love, a devotee with- 
out spirituality, an advocate of toler- 
ation without a sense of the natural 
right to freedom of conscience—in 
him the muscular force prevailed over 
the intellectual. He floated between 
the sensuality of indulgence and the 
sensuality of superstition, hazarding 
heaven for an ugly mistress; and to 
the great delight of abbots and nuns, 
winning it back again by pricking his 
flesh with sharp points of iron and 
eating no meat on Sundays.” Charles, 
influenced by his brother James, who, 
regarded popular bodies as most dan- 
gerous, refused the prayer of the 
petitioners with the question—* What 
do they want with Assemblies? 
They have the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions presided over by the Governor; 
or, if this is not enough, they can ap- 
peal tome!” Such was the English 
spirit of oppression a century before 
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it was resisted at Golden and Bunker 
Hills. On hearing of this reply of 
Charles to the petitioners, Sir William 
Berkeley, then Governor of Virginia, 
“thanked God that there were neither 
free schools nor printing-presses in 
the Colony,” fervently adding, “God 
keep us from both!” 

Andros, however, was not, in this 
matter, in sympathy either with 
Berkeley or with his royal master. 
Indeed, it is a most singular fact that 
the position of Andros in this matter 
has, up to the present day, been en- 
tirely misunderstood. It has always 
been assumed both by contemporary 
and later writers that Andros, if in- 
deed he did not advise Charles II. to 
this course, at least fully approved of 
it. The direct contrary, however, 
was the case. Andros not only ap- 


proved of this petition, thinking it 


most reasonable, but advised the 
king to grant it. His advice in this 
matter was not taken—the only con- 
cession he could obtain from the king 
being to the effect that if he could 
produce any further arguments in 
support of an Assembly he would 
give them careful consideration. 
Hardly, however, had the petition- 
ers for an Assembly received their 
answer, when another question arose, 
having its origin in an order issued 
by the Governor, compelling every 
citizen to take the usual oath of 
fidelity—the 13th day of March, 
1675, being designated for this pur- 
pose. To this order several of the 
leading men of the city demurred, 
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requesting, as a preliminary condi- 
tion to their taking the oath, that An- 
dros should confirm the pledge of 
Governor Nicolls “ that the capitula- 
tion of August, 1664, was not in the 
least broken or intended to be broken 
by any words or expressions in the 
said oath.” But Andros, not yet feel- 
ing secure in his government, and 
sincerely believing that the reasons 
thus set forth were buta pretense for 
sedition and rebellion, flatly refused 
their request, and demanded that they 
should immediately take the required 
oath. For reply, the committee, ut- 
terly ignoring this refusal, drew up a 
petition praying the Governor to ex- 
empt them from taking an uncondi- 
tional oath of allegiance to Charles 
Stuart, and requesting permission to 
dispose of their estates and remove 
with their families, out of the colony. 
All of them were Dutch citizens of 
repute, and some of whose descend- 
ants are prominent even at the present 
day. The only answer vouchsafed to 
the petition was the prompt arrest 
and imprisonment of the signers on 
the charge of “ endeavoring to foment 
Rebellion.” 

Among the instructions given by 
the Duke of York to Andros on his 
leaving England was one that he 
should watch closely the proceedings 
of the colony of Connecticut, and, if 
necessary, make a demand on the 
Governor of that province for all the 
land on the west side of the Con- 
necticut River as being comprised 
within the patent granted to him by 
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his brother Charles in 1664.- Scarce- 
ly, therefore, had Andros become 
fairly settled in his government, when 
he sent Captain Salisbury to Eng- 
land to obtain more definite direc- 
tions for adjusting the boundaries 
between the two colonies. Mean- 
while the duke, having consulted the 
Crown lawyers, was not inclined to 
act hastily and in reply told Andros 
that, provided the people of Connec- 
ticut did not settle within twenty 
miles east of the Hudson River, he 
wished him to hold the matter for 
the present in abeyance—though at 
the same time he wrote most em- 
phatically that it must not be sup- 
posed for a moment, that he intended 
to relinquish his rights in the matter. 
Andros, however, before the duke’s 
answer arrived, had, late in the spring 
of 1675, written to Governor Win- 
throp claiming for his master the 
country west of the Hudson—at the 
same time sending copies of the 
king’s patent to the duke and his own 
commission by way of enforcing his 
demands. This correspondence pro- 
ducing no effect, Andros, in July, 
suddenly appeared with an armed 
force off Saybrook Point for the pur- 
pose of annexing the colony to the 
Government of the Duke of York. 
His intention was to occupy the de- 
serted fort at that place, and event- 
ually to build a new one on the same 
site. To his surprise and chagrin, 
however, on his arrival he found it 
occupied by two companies of foot 
under Captain Thomas Bull of Hart- 
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ford, on their way to put down a 
local Indian insurrection. The king’s 
flag, raised by the Hartford captain, 
was also flying over the fort. Ac- 
cordingly Andros, not daring to fire 
or the flag, sailed back to New York; 
but not before he had highly compli- 
mented “Bull” upon his spirit and 
bearing, remarking, “It is a pity your 
horns are not tipped with silver!” 
Andros from the time of his first 
landing, seems to have devoted no 
small portion of his personal atten- 
tion to the needs of New York, then 
in a very inchoate state. , At the time 
of its reconquest by the English, the 
city presented an extremely dilapi- 
dated appearance. The fort had 
fallen completely into decay; all the 
guns were off their carriages; the 
public buildings as well as the large 
stone Dutch church which stood with- 
in the fort enclosure, were all out of 
repair, and not one of the three wind- 
mills was in operation; and, accus- 
tomed as Andros had been to the ex- 
cellent municipal regulations of Lon- 
don (though, of course, primitive as 
compared with the London of the 
present day), he was, as appears 
from his letters to the Duke of York, 
greatly struck with its deplorable 
condition. Nor did Andros strive to 
be popular alone. Aware that no 
government can be either stable or 
prosperous unless its foundations 
rest on private virtue, immediately 
upon his arrival he established, . 
through his Council, ordinances for 
regulating public morals, Profanity 
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and drunkenness were strictly forbid- 
den; and all persons by proclamation 
were seriously enjoined to abstain 
from “fighting, calumny, and all 
other immoralities,” as the guilty 
would be punished and “ made a ter- 
ror to evil doers.” 

The improvement of the municipal 
government next called for attention. 
The books of record and official 
papers belonging to the city were 
taken away and deposited in their 
proper place in the Secretary’s office 
at the City Hall. The militia of the 
city were formed into companies of 
one hundred men each; and, although 
but indifferently provided with fire- 
arms, and these of all sizes and pat- 
terns, they were drilled and rendered 
excellent marksmen by continual 


practice in firing at a mark. The city 


gates were ordered to be closed at 9 
o'clock in the evening, and to be 
opened at daylight. The citizens 
were required to keep a vigilant watch 
at night by turns, and were fined for 
absence or neglect of duty. Each 
resident was obliged to keep a mus- 
ket or firelock in thorough repair in 
his house, together with at least six 
charges of powder and ball, and to 
appear with his arms in good condi- 
tion before the captain’s colors at the 
first. tap of the drum. All peddling 
was forbidden, except by: freemen 
and burghers, who were required to 
to take out a license. So excellently 
also were the poor-laws carried out, 
that Andros was enabled to write the 
Duke of York on the 16th of April, 


1678: “There are no beggars in the 
city, but all the poor are cared for.” 
During his administration, more- 
over, a number of handsome and sab- 
stantial buildings were erected; and 
all those who owned vacant lots were 
not only required, but compelled to 
improve them under penalty of hav- 
ing them sold at public auction. 
With an eye, also, to the sanitary con- 
dition of the city, he had an ordi- 
nance passed that the streets should 
be kept clean; it being made obliga- 
tory on each citizen not only to keep 
the space before his own dwelling 
neat, but to put out before his door, 
on certain days of the week, the gar- 
bage and refuse of his premises, 
which were to be carried away in cer- 
tain designated carts. At a very early 
day the tanneries in Broad street had 
been declared a nuisance, and their 
owners ordered to remove them be- 
yond the city limits, but up to the 
time of Andros’s arrival this order 
had not been complied with. Now, 
however, the canal in Broad street 
was filled in and the tan-vats removed 
to the lower part of Maiden Lane, 
then a marshy valley. Four of these 
tanners (shoemakers by trade) pur- 
chased at the same time a tract of 
land bounded by Broadway, Ann, 
William and Gold streets, and again 
began business. This region was 
thenceforth known as the “Shoe- 
maker’s Land,” a name which it re- 
tained so late as 1696 when it was 
divided in town-lots. The tanners 
were next driven from this locality 
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into what is even now known as the 
“Swamp.” 

Perceiving, moreover, that a market 
was a great necessity, he established 
in 1675, by the aid of his Council, a 
market-house which was_ erected 


under his personal supervision, at the 





in 
street where the — 
bridge had formerly stood. What 
Andros, by erecting a market-house 
actually accomplished, was to in- 
troduce a regular and systematic 
sale of produce. Saturday of each 
week was made the regular market 
day; and fairs for the sale of cattle, 
grain, and country produce were held 
on the first Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of November at Brooklyn, 
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the mafket-house, and the plaza 
before the fort. 

He urged, as an encouragement to 
merchants and strangers, that a new 
wharf should immediately be built, 
and recommended that it should 
reach from the “rocks opposite Mr. 
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Delavall’s house to the City Hall, 
having a convenient space for the 
largest ships to ride at anchor.” 
These suggestions were at once 
adopted; and so expeditiously was 
the work pushed that by the end of 
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the year (1675) the wharf was finished. 
The stockades, forming the northern 
boundary of the city and running 
from the East to the North rivers 
along the line of the present Wall 
street, were repaired and the fort put 
in a thorough state of defense. 
Indeed, a careful. scrutiny of the 
MSS. Records still preserved in the 
Secretary of State’s office at Albany 
shows that of all the New York gov- 
ernors, both before and after the 
American Revolution, not one has 
taken such a purely personal super- 
vision of everything which looked to 
the improvement of the city as Gov- 
ernor Andros. To accomplish this 
end during his administration was 
the ambition of the Governor, and in 
its prosecution no detail, even the 
minutest, was overlooked. He con- 


stituted himself, for instance, what 
would now be called an “inspector 


of streets;” and, while acting in this 
self-imposed capacity, some of the 
entries jotted down in his diary on 
his return from his walks through the 
city are quite amusing—thus: “ The 
wall defective between Mr. Balthazar 
and ‘Mother’ Daniels, and another at 
the other side of the corner. ‘ 
A house of Dirck Smith like to fall, 
and nobody lives in it. The next has 
no chimney. . A parcel of rot- 
ten old houses next towards the for- 
tification must come down.” Andon 
another day he, the chief executive of 
the great Province of New York, is 
seen selecting in person the timber 
suitable for the stockades, and, with 
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a little rule of his own, measuring 
some particular piece of wood to see 
if it would’ answer for one of the 
posts which were required to be 
twelve feet long by nine inches square. 
In short, two years after his arrival, 
the city had undergone an entire 
and radical change for the better. 
Efforts were made to do away, as 
far as possible, with the evils result- 
ing'from the liquor traffic. Already 
the sale of liquor, considering the 
population, had reached enormous 
proportions; and a map of the city, 
made out at this time for the Gover- 
nor, and embodying, by a curious 
coincidence, the same idea as the one 
carried out, some years since by a 
prominent New York journal, showed 
that nearly one-quarter of the town 
“had become houses for the sale of 
brandy, tobacco or beer!” An ordi- 
nance was accordingly passed for- 
bidding the licensing of any taverns 
except by the unanimous consent 
both of the Governor and his Coun- 
cil. But notwithstanding all these 
ordinances, the Indians, as we are 
told by the MSS. Records in Albany, 
were “daily seen running about drunk 
through the Manhattans.” New York, 
now the metropolitan city, witnesses 
every day and night numbers of in- 
toxicated savages in her streets; and 
it would seem that our legislators had 
not wisdom or strength enough to 
frame and execute laws either to sub- 
due or prevent this great public evil. 
The trade of the couony also re- 
ceived careful attention. Stringent 
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laws against selling, under severe 


penalties, strong drink and powder: 


and ball to the Indians of Long Island 
and the Upper Hudson were enacted; 
the prices of grain were established, 
and the exportation of bread-stuffs, 
when there was a scarcity in the home 
market prohibited. At first, Andros 
allowed vessels of all nationalities 
free access to the Indian tribes of the 
Hudson even beyond Albany; but 
this liberality having called forth a 
severe reprimand from the Duke of 
York, all foreigners and even the 
people of New England were hence- 
forth forbidden to go up the Hudson 
as far as either Esopus or Albany. 
The attention of the Governor was 
next directed to reforming the cur- 
rency, which had become much de- 
based, and the fluctuating nature of 
which had always been greatly detri- 
mental to trade. Although wampum 
had always been almost the exclusive 
circulating medium of New Nether- 
land, still beaver remained th® stan- 
dard of value. During 
1651-2, Director Stuyvesant had en- 
deavored to introduce a specie cur- 
rency, and had applied to Holland 
for twenty-five thousand guilders in 
Dutch shillings and fourpenny pieces, 
but the West India Company there 
had disapproved of his project. The 
people were thus entirely dependent 
on wampum, as the people of the 
United States were on greenbacks a 
few years after the Civil War; and the 
value of wages, property, in fact of 
every commodity, was in consequence 


the years. 
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seriously disturbed. So it is in our 
day and ever will be, with an irre- 
deemable currency, whether of clam- 
shells, thin paper, or anything else 
not equal to specie. At first, as has 
been stated on a preceding page, 
wampum passed at the rate of four 
black beads for one stiver; next, it 
was lowered to six; again, in 1657, to 
eight; and then it was ordered to be 
considered a legal tender for gold 
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and silver. But Stuyvesant wisely 
objected to this, as it would bring 
the value of property to naught. In 
the year 1658, the white wampum was 
next reduced from twelve to sixteen, 
and the black from eight to ten for a 
stiver. What was the result? The 
holder was obliged to give more 
wampum for any article he purchased 
of a trader, who, in return, allowed 
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the natives a larger quantity of it for 
their beavers and skins; and, to use 
the plain record of the day, “little 
or no benefit accrued.” Nominally 
prices advanced, when beavers which 
had been sold for twelve or fourteen 
guilders rose to twenty-two and 
twenty-four, bread from fourteen 
to twenty-two stivers (eight-pound 
loaves), beef nine to ten stivers per 
pound, shoes from three and a half 
guilders to twelve a pair, and 
wrought-iron from eighteen to twenty 
stivers the pound. Meanwhile, bea- 
vers (the real standard of value) and 
specie remained of equal value; but 
the difference between these and 
wampum was fifty per cent. The 
effect on wages was almost ruinous. 
An old record says: “The poor 
farmer, laborer, and public officer, 


being paid in zeawan (sewaut), are 
almost reduced to the necessity of 


living on alms.” Those in the em- 
ploy of the Dutch Company asked 
that their salaries might be paid in 
beavers, but this was refused. This 
depreciation of the currency, and the 
consequent disturbance of prices, 
caused much popular clamor, and 
various expedients were adopted by 
Stuyvesant to amend the unfortunate 
state of things. The directors of the 
West India Company would have the 
colonists consider wampum as “ bul- 
lion,” but would at the same, with 
singular inconsistency, receive only 
beavers in payment of duties and 
taxes. Something of the same theory 
in our custom-house payments was 


adopted for the year succeeding the 
Civil War. At length, Director Stuy- 
vesant raised the value of specie (or 
beaver-skins, as having the same 
mercantile -value) in the country 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. “to 
prevent its exportation.” Finally, 
however, the price of beaver in 1663 
fell from eight guilders (specie) to 
four and a half; white wampum from 
eight to sixteen, and black from four 
to eight for a stiver. This, then, was 
the state of the public finances when 
the English came for the second time 
into possession of New Netherland. 
Some people even now are met with 
who fear a similar financial crash 
sooner or later in our enlightened 
land, with its hundreds of millions in 
paper-money obligations and prom- 
ises—and this, too, notwithstan“ing 
the unlimited resources of che Gov- 
ernment. The same thing, also, hap- 
pened during and after the close of 
our Revolutionary struggle, when 
ten thousand dollarsof paper cur- 
rency (although bearing the Govern- 
ment promise to redeem) were paid 
for a single meal! 

The problem which Andros was 
now called upon to solve was, in 
what manner the debased currency 
could be brought up to a definite 
standard of value. Yet Andros,— so 
little were the principles of political 
economy understood at that day,— 
notwithstanding the experience and 
lamentable failure of Stuyvesant, un- 
dertook to solve it on precisely the 
same principles acted on by some 
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financiers, not only of our Revolu- 
tionary period, but of the present 
day, viz.: by an arbitrary order of 
Council declaring that certain quan- 
tities of wampum should be apprized 
and taken by all traders at a certain 
valuation. This standard was that 
three stivers of wampum should be 
taken at one penny silver, New Eng- 
land money, and that a beaverskin 
should be taken at the same rate it 
was before its depreciation. Andros, 
however, succeeded no.better than 
had Stuyvesant; and for years after- 
ward the currency of New York re- 
mained in a most deplorable state — 
greatly to the chagrin of the grasping 
Duke of York, who, in letters to An- 
dros, continually complained — even 
to the extent of severe reprimands — 
that by the time the wampum had 
been exchanged for the genuine gold 
of the realm, his returns were greatly 
decreased. 

Nor, while thus attending to the 
political, financial and social pros- 
perity of affairs within the city, did 
Andros neglect to provide against 
dangers which seriously threatened it 
from without. For several years 
previous to his taking the reins of 
government, the necessity of concilia- 
ting the Iroquois—the most powerful 
Indian confederacy at that time in 
America — had received little or no 
attention either from the people of 
New York or their Government. The 
first two English Covernors of the 
colony, or rather the lieutenants of 
the Duke of York—viz.: Colonels 


- Nicolls and Lovelace — bestowed but 


inconsiderable attention upon the 
Five Nations, not seeming to appre- 
ciate either the importance of their 
trade or of their friendship. Still, 
the mortal hatred they had borne for 
the French —ever since the invasion 
of their territory by Champlain in 
1609 — inclined them rather to prefer 
the friendship of the English. But 
the Duke of York, in his affection for 
the Church of Rome, shutting his 
eyes to what unquestionably should 
have been the true policy of the Eng- 
lish toward the Indians, had con- 
ceived~the idea of handing the con- 
federates over to the Holy See, as 
converts to its forms, if not to its 
faith. Hence the efforts to mediate 
the peace between the Iroquois and 
the French in 1667, which were fol- 
lowed by invitations to the Jesuit 
missionaries from the English to set- 
tle among the confederates, and by 
persuasions to the latter to receive 
them. The Mohawks— smarting 
under the remembrance of the expe- 
dition of Champlain—were either 
too wise or too bitter in spirit toward 
the French to listen to the proposal. 
But not so with the other nations of 
the alliance; and the Oneidas, Onon- 
dages, Cayugas, and Senecas opened 
their country to the strangers in holy 
garb, causing infinite mischief in 
after years. The hollow peace of 
1667 continued several years, during 
which time both the English and the 
French prosecuted their trade with 
the Indians to a great and a profitable 
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extent: The French, especially, 
evinced a degree of energy and a 
spirit of enterprise almost unexam- 
pled in the history of colonization, 
planting their trading-posts, under 
the lead of the adventurous La Salle, 
at all the commanding points of the 
Great Lakes, and across the country 
of the Illinois to the Mississippi; and 
stealing the hearts of the Indians by 
means of the missionaries of the 


Order of Jesus, whom they sprinkled 
among the principal nations of the 
country at that time explored. 


By 
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numbered ten times more than they 
did half a century afterward; and 
the Governor saw the importance of 
their trade as a wall of separation 
between the English. colonies and the 
French. This fact Andros at once 
perceived from his own observation, 
even if he had not been —as was the 
case — continually reminded of it by 
the letters from the Duke of York. 
He saw, also, that the French were 
intercepting the trade of the English 
upon the lakes, and that the priests 
had succeeded in seducing numbers 
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these bold advances deep into the in- 
terior, and the energy which every- 
where characterized their movements, 
the French acquired a decided ad- 
vantage over the English colonists in 
the~fur-trade, which it was evidently 
their design exclusively to engross; 
while the direct tendency of the Duke 
of York’s policy, originating in blind- 
ness and bigotry, was to produce pre- 
cisely the same result. In fighting 
men, the Five Nations at this time 


of the Mohawks and the Connecticut 
River Indians away from their own 
country, and planting their colonies 
upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
in the neighborhood of Montreal, 
through whose agency an illicit trade 
had been established with the City 
of Albany, by reason of which Mon- 
treal, instead of Albany, was becom- 
ing the principal depot of the Indian 
trade. He saw, in a word, that the 
followers of Ignatius Loyola were 
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rapidly alienating the affections of 
the Five Nations from the English 
and transferring them to the French; 
and that unless this policy was 
changed the influence of the English 
over them would, at no distant day, 
be at an end. Nor had the priests 
confined their efforts simply to moral 
suasion; but, as though aiming to 
separate the confederates from the 
English, at a blow, and bya gulf so 
wide and deep as to be impassable, 
they had instigated them to commit 
positive hostilities not only upon the 
frontier settlements of Maryland and 
Virginia, but upon the City of New 
York itself. All these things Andros 
conjectured; and had he lived until 
the present day he would have seen 
that his “conjectures” were certain- 
ties, since documents lately discovered 


among the French Archives show 
conclusively that at this very juncture 
the subjugation of New York—in 
abrogation of all previous treaties — 
was seriously determined on by 
France. 


Notwithstanding, however, these 
cogent reasons for proceeding, with- 
out loss of time, into the Indian coun- 
try, Andros at first hesitated; and, in 
truth, he was placed in an exceedingly 
delicate position. While, on the one 
hand, he fully realized the supreme 
importance of securing the alliance 
of the Five Nations, on the other, he 
was continually receiving letters from 
the Duke of York, in behalf of French 
Catholics, commanding him to place 
no obstacles in the way of the French, 


‘representatives 
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who, as he well knew, were already 
beginning to invade the country of 
the Iroquois. While thus hesitating, 
he received an urgent letter from his 
vacillating master ordering him to 
proceed with all despatch to the 
country of the Five Nations and set- 
tle an “ affair of so great importance 
to the service, inasmuch as the en- 
mity of the Mohawks would be ruin- 
ous tothe entire Province.” Accord- 
ingly, Andros, not knowing but that 
the next mail would bring different 
instructions, set off immediately for 
the country of the Iroquois. Before 
leaving, however, he made the city 
secure from the south by treaties with 
several southern tribes; at the same 
time guarding against Indian attacks 
from the east by forwarding to Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island munitions 
of war to be used in putting down an 
Indian insurrection in those colonies 
under King Philip. Having com- 
pleted these arrangements for the 
security of the city during his ab- 
sence, Andros went up the Hudson 
River to Esopus and thence to Albany 
and Schenectady. Tarrying a little 
time at each of those settlements, he 
finally penetrated the primeval wilder- 
ness of the Mohawk Valley as far as 
the site of the present city of Utica. 
Here he received delegations from 
the Onondagas and Senecas, the 
most westerly of the Five Nations — 
of the latter tribe 
coming even so far as from theshores 
of Lake Erie to be present on this 
occasion. Everything was done to 
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make the occasion imposing and of 
deep solemnity. As soon as all the 
sachems were seated, Andros lighted 
the great calumet of peace, which had 
descended to the Senecas through a 
long line of chieftains, and, having 
taken a whiff from its hieroglyphic 
stem, handed it to each warrior in 
turn. Then, amid the profound sil- 
ence of his hearers, he stood up, and, 
having “opened the door and made 
the road clear and smooth” by a 
richly ornamented belt of wampum, 
thanked them for their “ disapproba- 
tion of those [referring to the French] 
who had lately endeavored to obstruct 
the good work of peace.” Several 
days were thus occupied in cere- 
monial speeches and interchanges of 
good feeeling, and the conference 
closed with results of the most satis- 
factory character — the Five Nations 
not only reiterating their former vows 
of allegiance, but renewing their aili- 
ance with the English and exchang- 
ing, as a seal to their promises, sev- 
eral strings of wampum. 

It was on this occasion that Andros 
received from the Five Nations the 
name of “Corlaer,” out of respect to 
the memory of their “good friend,” 
Arendt Van Corlaer —a man of large 
benevolence and of unsullied honor, 
who, as commissioner of Rensselaer- 
wyck (Albany), had for many years 
dealt with the Indians with perfect 
fairness up to his tragic death by 
drowning in Lake Champlain in 1667. 
This name, for a century afterwards, 


was given by the Five Nations to the 
governors of New York. 

On his return Andros stopped at 
Albany and organized the first 
“ Board of Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs” —the favorable results of 
which action were clearly visible for 
a century afterwards. Robert Liv- 
ingston, a shrewd Scotchman — at 
that time town clerk of Albany, and 
destined in after years to become 


wee) 
fe 
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prominent in colonial affairs—was 
appointed by Andros, secretary of the 
board. Livington was the son of a 
nonconformist Scotch preacher. At 
the age of nineteen, a bright lad, 
he had emigrated from Scotland to 
Boston, and thence drifted to Albany, 
where his marriage with a Schuyler— 
the widow of Domine Van Rensselaer 
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— had closely identitied him with the 
Dutch. Hence his appointment, 
which gave rise to no race jealousy. 
was an excellent one, and at once oc- 
casioned universal satisfaction. In 
this appointment, Andros, as in other 
instances of a similar nature, showed 
his perspicacity and knowledge of 


men, by thus surrounding himself. 


with the best talent. Indeed, this 
was an element of his greatness; for, 
unquestionably, Andros, measured 
by the standards of his day, was a 
great man, possessing the faculty of 
employing material exactly suited to 
his purposes — thus, also, proving at 
the same time the Duke of York’s 
wisdom in selecting him as his lieu- 
tenant in America. 

In the autumn of 1677, Andros re- 
ceived permission from the Duke of 
York to visit England on private busi- 
ness. In granting this request, the 
latter took occasion to say that his 
permission was given “cheerfully” 
in token of his approbation of the 
able manner in which he had con- 
ducted the late Indian negotiations. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1677, Andros visited Governor 
Carteret in Elizabethtown, N. J., to 
bid him good-by,— their families hav- 
ing always been intimate,—and hav- 
ing spent the night with him, on the 
following day he went on board the 
vessel, lying off Staten Island, which 
was to convey him to England. In 
the quaint language of Andros him- 
self, “I went down in ye Bay, neare 
Sandy-Point [Sandy-Hook], whence 
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I sayled.” In his absence, Brock- 
holls, the Lieutenant-governor, exer- 
cised the functions of governor, Secre- 
tary Nicolls was placed next in auth- 
ority, with the understanding that 
the mayor was to be consulted should 
questions of moment arise; and to 
Mrs. Andros was given a power of 
attorney “to manage her husband’s 
private affairs” a trust which she 
performed with ability. 

The reception accorded to Andros 
by the king and his brother James 
was most flattering. Immediately 
upon his arrival he was summoned 
before the king and council and re- 
quested to give an account of the 
commerce of the port of New York, 
the interior trade of the province, 
and the state of affairs in general. In 
response to this, Andros read a care- 
fully prepared report of the receipts 
from the revenue, the number of 
bushels of wheat exported, the value 
of the furs bought of the Indians, the 
several incomes of each particular 
merchant in the colony,— presenting, 
in fact, a complete résumé of the 
financial condition of the entire pro- 
vince. In the course-of the inter- 
view, he told the king, duke, and 
council very plainly that if, in the 
future, the revenues of the colony of 
New York were to be increased, a 
much more liberal policy must be 
pursued than had hitherto prevailed. 
Especially, also, did he urge upon 
them the immense advantages to be 
gained by a reciprocity of products 


between the different colonies. In- 
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deed, his views on this subject — as 
may be gleaned from a perusal of the 
official report of his interview — 
were of a most enlightened and far- 
sighted kind — much too liberal to be 
appreciated by his narrow-minded 
master. But, of course, it was not 
for him to dictate, or even to advise; 
and, with acompliment upon his zeal, 
he was dismissed, with a request to 
appear in the royal closet the follow- 
ing day. At the hour appointed he 
again presented himself; but his sug- 
gestions of the day before were com- 
pletely ignored. The king and the 
duke, however, were pleased to say 
that, in appreciation of the wise man- 
ner in which he had administered the 
government, the honor of knighthood 
would be conferred upon _ him. 


Thereupon he retired; and a few 


days afterwards—his patent of 
knighthood having been made out — 
he returned to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1678, as Sir Edmund Andros. 

The chief characteristic of the Duke 
of York, next to his bigotry, was an 
intense love of money for its own 
sake. This trait caused him to be 
continually on his guard lest he 
should lose any portion of his rev- 
enues. During the visit of Andros, 
the duke had had several private in- 
terviews with him, the burden of 
which invariably was the necessity of 
increasing the amount of the excise; 
and that hisinstructions in this regard 
might the more effectually be carried 
out, Andros, on his return to his 
government, was invested with extra- 
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ordinary powers, and created vice- 
admiral of all the duke’s territory in 
America. Consequently, nearly the 
first official act of Andros, on his re- 
turn, was to enforce stringently one 
of the duke’s orders, viz.: that all 
vessels bringing cargoes within his 
original territory should enter at the 
New York custom house. The en- 
forcement of this order at once 
brought him into direct personal col- 
lision with Governor Philip Carteret 
of New Jersey. 

To understand fully the merits of 
this controversy and the position of 
Andros in the premises, it should be 
stated that some years previously 
(1665) two royal favorites, Lord John 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret — 
the latter, at that time, vice-chamber- 
lain of the royal household —had re- 
ceived from the Duke of York, under 
a patent from Charles, a grant of land 
comprising all the territory lying be- 
tween the Delaware and Hudson 
rivers, which, in recognition of the 
bravery displayed by Carteret in the 
defense of the Island of Jersey, he 
named in the charter New Jersey. 
No sooner was Sir George Carteret 
in possession of this grant than, ignor- 
ing Berkeley entirely, he lost no time 
in sending over on the same ship 
that conveyed Andros to his Govern- 
ment, his brother Captain Philip Car- 
teret as Governor of his newly ac- 
quired territory. Hence it was that 
when the Duke of York, not recog- 
nizing his previous grant to Sir 
George, unjustly commanded Andros 
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to seize apon all vessels that paid 
duties at Elizabethtown, N. J., and 
not at New York, the latter, having 
no discretion in the matter, was 
forced to obey without reference to 
his own private feelings. ‘So far as 
George Carteret is concerned,” writes 


at this time the duke’s secretary to- 


Andros, “I do not find that the Duke 
is at all inclined to let go any part of 
his prerogative, which you and your 
predecessor have constantly asserted 
in his behalf;’’ and, in order still fur- 
ther to impress upon Andros the im- 
portance of carrying out this order, 
he continues in the same letter, “We 
should exercise [#. ¢, regarding the 
custom house duties and Governor 
Carteret] the just authority his 
Royal Highness hath. ... for favors 
now may, if conferred, redound too 
much to the prejudice of your 
Colony.” 

Accordingly, in the early spring of 
1680, Andros seized upon every vessel 
bound for the port of Elizabethtown 
and exacted the custom house duties. 
At the same time he wrote to Gover- 
nor Carteret and notified him of his 
intention to build a fort at Sandy 
Hook, “ though,” continues the letter, 
“having a due regard to all the rights 
and properties of the soil, I shall be 
ready to pay any one interested in 
Sandy-Point [Hook] the full amount 
of hisclaim.” In his reply, Governor 
Carteret, resting his claim to the gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey upon the 
duke’s grant to his brother, very 
naturally indignantly refused to ac- 





knowledge the right of the Governor 
of New York either}to collect duties 
on goods intended to be landed 
within his jurisdiction, or to erect a 
fortification on land belonging to the 
territory of New Jersey. At the 
same time, by way of upholding the 
position thus taken by their Governor, 
an act was passed by the Assembly 
of East Jersey to “indemnify any 
ship which might be seized by the 
Government of New York for enter- 
ing and clearing at Elizabethtown.” 
It was, however, evidently the princi- 
ple of the matter and not the amount 
of duties which lay at the root of 
this trouble, since, in 1754, nearly 
eighty years afterwards, the custom 
house entries at the port of New York, 
for the week ending January 27 were: 
“Inward Entries, None; Outward 
Entries, Sloop Swallow, Jacob Baf- 
fline, Master, for North Carolina.” 

This defiance of the East Jersey 
Assembly was met by Andros with a 
proclamation requiring ‘Captain 
Philip Carteret, with all other pre- 
tended Magistrates civil or military 
authorized by him, to forbear and 
not presume further to assume or ex- 
ercise distinct or any jurisdiction 
over his Majesty’s subjects, within 
any of the bounds of his Majesty’s 
Patent to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. The proclamation, 
which was made in the open fields at 
Elizabethtown, before a large con- 
course of people, closed with a de- 
mand for the surrender of the person 
of Captain Philip Carteret. 
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At this stage of the controversy, 
Carteret appealed to the king—at 
the same time saying plainly, in a 
letter to Andros, that if any force 
were used the people of the colony of 
New Jersey would defend themselves 
and their families even to the shed- 
ding of blood. Yet, at the same time, 
he greatly deprecated any resort to 
force, and closed by entreating him 
to forbear his threats or any other 
acts of hostility until his Majesty’s 
pleasure could be known. 

The official conduct of Governor 
Andros at this juncture evidently 
clashed with his personal wishes and 
the good feeling which had always 
obtained between his own family and 
that of his neighbor and kinsman at 
Elizabethtown. As 


Andros and Carteret, their 


with 


wives, had long been socially very 
intimate, attending the same church 
in New York, and frequetly dining 


at each other’s table. Carteret had 
been the companion and _ fellow- 
voyager of Andros when the latter 
first came to New York,— and close 
companionship on a long sea voyage 
is, as is well known, a great factor in 
cementing friendship,— and Andros, 
it will be recalled, had spent the 
night with him previous to his de- 
parture for England two years before. 
Even the various official letters which 
had passed between them had been al- 
most invariably signed by each “ Your 
affectionate Friend.” Consequently, 
before proceeding to extremities, An- 
dros, having determined to try the 


before stated, 
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effect of persuasion, visited Carteret 
at his home in Elizabethtown. After 
dinner, a discussion, which at first 
was friendly, but afterwards became 
more and more heated and acrimoni- 
ous, was carried on between the two 
governors. Each insisted on the jus- 
tice of his claim; and each produced 
documents, consisting of conflicting 
patents, to support it. Finally the 
conference closed, no _ satisfactory 
agreement having been arrived at, 
and yet, as Mrs. Lamb, in her “ His- 
tory of New York City” justly says, 
both were sincerely actuated by the 
honest motive of obedience to their 
respective superiors. On_ leaving, 
Sir Edmund with his retinue was es- 
corted to his boats by Governor Car- 
teret and a body of men-at-arms, the 
latter of whom fired a volley in honor 
of the departing Governor, an evi- 
dence of a friendly feeling between 
them thus far at least. 

Three weeks later, on the last day 
of April, Andros, despairing of Car- 
teret’s yielding to his authority, is- 
sued a warrant for his friend’s ar- 
rest. Governor Carteret in a letter to 
his brother, Sir George, states that the 
orders of Andros to the party of sol- 
diers sent to arrest him were to 
“fetch him away dead or alive;” but 
this letter was written amid great ex- 
citement and while Carteret was 
smarting under the personal indigni- 
ty to which he had been subjected, 
and therefore it probably does not 
represent the matter correctly. The 
humane character of Andros certainly 














does not bear out this statement. 
But that the order was executed with 
unnecessary not to say extreme 
harshness, admits of no doubt; for 
the fact remains that, at the dead of 
night, the doors of Carteret’s house 
were broken open by the. soldiers, 
and he himself dragged with such 
cruelty from his bed that, to use Car- 
teret’s own langnage in describing 
this outrage in a letter to a friend in 
England, “I was so disabled by the 
bruises and the hurts I then received, 
that I fear I shall never be the same 
man again.” Half naked, he was 
carried to New York, where, after re- 
ceiving some clothes, he was thrown 
in prison under a special warrant 
from Andros issued the following 
day. 

On his trial which was before a 
special Court of Assize and presided 
over by Andros in person, Carteret 
defended himself with consummate 
ability. He justified his conduct as 
governor of New Jersey as being 
strictly legal by virtue both of his 
power derived from the king, and 
also by letters (produced in court) 
received from his Majesty and di- 
rected to him as “Governor of New 
Jersey ’—at the same time submitting 
to the jury his royal commission and 
instructions. The jury, after a peru- 
sal of these latter documents, prompt- 
returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 
The Court, however, would not 
allow him to leave the court-room 
until he had given bonds that in case 
he should return to New Jersey, he 
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would not assume “any authority or 
jurisdiction there, either civil or mili- 
tary.” Carteret received the verdict 
apparently with no elation or tri- 
umph; but he at once took measures 
to lay the matter before the king, and 
in an exceedingly temperate manner 
—considering the ‘#ndignities to 
which he had been subjected—he re- 
quested of his Majesty that a deci- 
sion should be given settling for the 
future the exact boundaries between 
the provinces of New York and New 
Jersey. 

Thus ended this celebrated contro- 
versy, to which more space has been 
given than might appear necessary, 
from the fact that it constitutes 
the only real basis of the charges 
against Governor Andros of exercis- 
ing his powers in the colony of New 
York tyrannically. Yet even this 
conduct of Sir Edmund, as we have 
endeavored to show, was entirely 
against his own peksonal feelings, 
and in strict conformity to the com- 
mands of his Royal Highness James. 
In fact, as Andros himself afterwards 
said in speaking of this unfortunate 
occurrence, and which was evidently 
a “sore subject” with him, “to have 
acted otherwise, without the duke’s 
order, would have been as much as 
my head was worth;” and those who 
know the despotic character of the 
Duke of’ York must admit that An- 
dros spoke the truth. 

Meanwhile, the representations of 
Governor Carteret to the court were 
not without effect; in addition 
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to which, certain envious traders, 
taking advantage of the duke’s well- 
known greed, complained to him that 
Andros gave to the Dutch the prefer- 
ence in trade; while simultaneously, 
rumors set on foot by the same per- 
sons reached his ears, that his rev- 
enues might be largely increased 
under a different governor. This, in 
itself, was sufficiently alarming to 
the duke, whose purse was so sensi- 
tive to any diminution of its con- 
tents; and when it was further added 
that, in defiance of the royal edict 
against the people of New England 
trading along the Hudson, Andros 
still allowed the “Bostonians” to 
carry on the trade for beaver not 
only as far as Albany, but even to 
the remote castles of the Five 
Nations, his anxiety—not to say rage 
—knew no bounds. The duke at 
once carried his complaints to his 
brother, the king; and the result of 
these. untruthful and malicious rep- 
resentations was the sudden recall of 
Andros, who ina letter from Windsor, 
under date of May 24, 1680, was di- 
rected to turn over his government 
to Lieutenant-Governor Brockholls 
and report to the king and council 
prepared to render an account of his 
stewardship. At the same time, how- 
ever, the letter ended with this saving 
clause, viz.: that by his coming to 
England an opportunity would be 
given him to reply to his accusers, 
“who if unanswered,” as his “loving 
friend, James,” wrote, “might leave 
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some blemish upon you, although 
undeserved.” 

In the examination which followed 
immediately upon his arrival in Eng- 
land regarding his conduct as gov- 
ernor, Andros left the royal closet 
not only completely vindicated from 
all blame, but with a compliment 
upon the success of his administra- 
tion—a compliment which was 
“sealed” by his appointment as “a 
gentleman of the King’s Privy Cham- 
ber.” To this decision the king was 
probably led the more readily by the 
news received at this juncture, that 
the incompetence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and his disputes with de- 
linquent traders who refused to pay 
taxes on the specious ground that the 
duke’s custom-duties had expired in 
November by their three years’ limi- 
tation, had, since the departure of 
Andros, involved the colony of New 
York in the utmost confusion—a con- 
fusion, in fact, nearly approaching to 
anarchy. 

With the departure of Governor 
Andros from New York, his connec- 
tion with the affairs of that city may 
be said virtually to have ceased. It 
is true that in the winter of 1686 he 
was appointed viceroy for the colo- 
nies of New York and New England, 
consolidated under the name of the 
“Dominion of New England;” but, 
with the exception of a formal visit 
paid to New York in August 1688, to 
receive the governorship from Gov- 
ernor Dongan, where he was met with 
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great pomp and ceremony, his visits 
were merely occasional, and then 
made only when passing through the 
city on his way to meet the Five 
Nations from time to time in council 
either at Albany or Ticonderoga. 
His residence during his viceroyalty 
was principally at Boston, and his 
time was chiefly taken up in circum- 
venting the Canadian Governor, 
Denonville, in his efforts to seduce 
the Iroquois from their allegiance to 
the British crown. In these negotia- 
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tions he was entirely successful, and 
his exertions in this direction made, 
acentury later, the efforts of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson to hold the fickle Six Na- 
tions to their loyalty much easier. At 
the same time, still forced to carry out 
the mandates of his master—now 
king by the death of his brother, 
Charles II.,—his government became 
so unpopular that, when the news 
was confirmed in Boston of the de- 
position of James and the accession 


of William and Mary, he, together 
with the members of his council, was 
seized on the 18th of April, 1689, and 
imprisoned in the fort until the pleas- 
ure of the king could be known. 
Ladv Andros, however, did not live 
to witness this untoward event, as she 
died soon after her husband’s taking 
up his residence*in Boston. In the 
following July ‘he was sent to Eng- 
land with acommittee of his accusers; 
but not only was he acquitted with- 
out even the form of a trial, but, in 


WILLIAM AND MARY, 


1692, he was appointed by William 
III, Governor of the colony of Vir- 


ginia. This latter circumstance 
would seem to show that the king 
believed that the responsibility for 
the arbitrary measures of Andros 
while Governor of New England— 
such, ,for instance, as endeavoring 
to seize the charter of Connecticut— 
should be laid upon his royal master, 
James II., rather than upon his obe- 
dient agent, 
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During Andros’s administration of 
the government of Virginia he dis- 
tinguished himself by restoring the 
secretary’s office and the records to 
good order, which before his arrival 
had been in the greatest confusion. 
This certainly shows that he evinced 
an interest in the private property of 
the people whom he governed, for he 
thereby had no personal ends to 
serve. He continued in the govern- 
orship of Virginia, winning the es- 
teem and even the affections of the 
people by his efforts to encourage 
manufactures and agriculture and, as 
one of the founders of the College of 
William and Mary, the cause of edu- 
cation, until the year 1698, when, in 
consequence of quarrels with the 


church authorities, he was recalled. 
During the years 1704-5 he was 


Governor of the Island of Jersey, 
and died in London on the 24th of 
February, 1714, at the age of nearly 
seventy-seven. 

The character of Sir Edmund An- 
dros has not been fairly drawn. 
Those upon whose opinions his repu- 
tation rests were persons living at the 
same day, and who, influenced by 
party strife, were not in a position to 
judge impartially. The time, more- 
over, when he first took possession of 
his’ government was, for his own 
fame, most inauspicious. Those prin- 
ciples which John Hampden had as- 
serted and poured out his blood to 
defend in the great ship-money con- 
test with Charles I., and which 
brought that monarch to the block, 
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were just beginning to strike root in 
America; and Andros arrived charged 
with the execution of the odious or- 
ders of a most bigoted master, of 
whom it has been truly said that “he 
would learn nothing from past exper- 
ience.”” “My father lost his head by 
concessions,” he repeated constantly 
as an answer to every argument for 
just and liberal dealing, “and I 
will concede nothing.” That Andros 
himself was personally averse to 
harsh and arbitrary measures is evi- 
dent from the efforts he made to pre- 
vail upon the king to allow the col- 
ony of New York a representative 
assembly. William of Orange, who 
was an excellent judge of character, 
retained his confidence in him to the 
last. This is shown not only by the 
successful exertion of his influence to 
prevent Andros being brought to 
trial when sent home from Boston in 
1689, but by lavishing upon him, 
nearly to the end of his life, the 
highest honors in the gift of royalty. 
Personally his character was of the 
purest; and his ideas upon education, 
and on political and domestic econ- 
omy, were far in advance of his age. 
His associations from early life with 
royalty, and his long training in the 
army, giving him, perhaps, an exag- 
gerated sense of duty in carrying out 
the orders of his superiors—all con- 
tributed to force him into official 
acts which necessarily made him most 
unpopular. For these reasons his 
position in New York was uncomfort- 
able in the highest degree; while his 
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former profession of arms, in which 
he had always been accustomed to 
command and be unhesitatingly 
obeyed, ill fitted him to brook the re- 
buffs and the bitter and malignant 
opposition of the Dutch faction. But 
one will look in vain for proofs of 
that personal tyranny of which he 
has been unjustly accused. 
Regarding the character given him 
by New England historians, it is cer- 
tain, as Cadwallader Colden writes 
to his son, “that at the time Sir Ed- 
mund Andros governed the people of 
New England, they were zealous 
Republicans, bigoted Independents, 
having banished all others of differ- 
ent religious principles from among 
them and persecuted some of them 
to death. They were enthusiastic to 
a degree, as appears from their pub- 
lic proceedings in witchcraft. To all 
which is to be added a stiff, formal 
behaviour different from the rest of 
mankind. Among such a people it 
must have been difficult for a gentle- 
man of Sir Edmund’s education, and 
of his principles, both as to religion 
and politics, to conduct himself so as 
to please them; for moderation often 
gives the greatest offence to bigots. 
If it be considered, likewise, that as 
Sir Edmund was appointed their 
Governor in consequence of their 
having had their charter vacated in 
the Court of Chancery in England, 
he, by his coming among them at 
that time, must be received with 
great disgust. He must be a very 
extraordinary man indeed who, in his 


circumstances, could at all times 
master his temper among such a peo- 
ple. The Revolution opened a wide 
door for the citizens of New England 
to make their complaints and to-ex- 
pose Sir Edmund’s character in the 
strongest colors; yet notwithstanding 
this, King William and his ministers 
soon afterward appointed him Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, a more lucrative 
government than. New York and 
Massachusetts Bay together. 

The charges of tyranny which the 
Dutch and the dishonest English 
traders whose peculations he had ex- 
posed- and circumvented zealously 
circulated even to the foot of the 
throne itself, will not compare either 
for harshness or intolerance with the 
acts of persecution previously prac- 
ticed by Director Stuyvesant against 
the Quakers and members of the 
Church of England both upon Man- 
hattan and Long Islands; and yet, 
from the peculiar position in which 
Andros was placed, the least malign- 
ent of the epithets bestowed upon 
him, was, most unjustly, that of “the 
arbitrary and sycophantic tool of a 
despotic king.” 

The administration of Governor 
Andros, moreover, forms not only a 
distinct but a memorable epoch in 
the colonial history of the city of 
New York. He effected a complete 
reorganization of the militia; repaired 
the fort and strengthened the defences 
of the harbor; increased the trade of 
the province; beautified the city; 
largely augmented the revenue from 
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the excise; and by a personal supervi- 
sion of municipal affairs, and an untir- 
ing industry, gave such a tone to the 
political and social condition of the 
people that its effects were apparent 
for fully a century after the period of 
his incumbency. 

In the case of the Indians he was 
indefatigable; and the able manner 
in which he controlled, them and his 
personal visits to the “ Long House” 
—undertaken under circumstances of 
great hardship incident to travel in a 
primeval wilderness—are the more 
remarkable when it is considered 


that to assist him by counsel and ad- 
vice he had no such able lieutenant 
as Sir William Johnson, as was the 


case with the governors of New York 
a century later. Indeed, it may safe- 
ly be asserted that had it not been 
for his untiring efforts the Five 
Nations, under the insidious influence 
of Canada’s astutest colonial Govern- 
or, Denonville—aided by the Jesuit 
fathers—would have been completely 
won over by the French, and the 
tomahawk and the firebrand carried 
down to the very gates of New York! 

Edmund Andros, whether com- 
pared with those who preceded or 
those who came after him, may just- 
ly be considered the most able and 
enlightened of New York’s colonial 
governors. 
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THE EARLY MISSIONS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


As the time for the Columbian Ex- 
position draws near the historical 
events to be commemorated become 
of increasing interest, and the life and 
times of Christopher Columbus and 
his contemporaries and successors 
in discoveries are being widely and 
critically studied. : 

With this revival of interest in the 
events and persons connected with 
the early history of the Americas is 
a desire for a more complete state- 
ment of the causes which led to their 


discovery, and the manners and cus- 
toms which followed the Spanish 
arms, and afterwards became a part 
of the laws of the land. 

No events in the whole history of 
the settlement of America are more 
interesting as historical facts, more 


romantic in their recital; or more 
fruitful in their results than the es- 
tablishment and rule of the missions 
on the Pacific coast. 

The first steps in the settlement of 
a country, the causes which led to its 
occupation, its time and manner of 
settlement, its first government, to- 
gether with the character of its set- 
tlers and their religious institutions, 
are matters of primary importance in 
historical research, for without a 


knowledge of these we fail to under- 
stand the origin of the customs, laws 
and institutions of the country. A 
full and accurate history of the Span- 
ish conquest of the Californias, the 
establishment of the missions and the 
presidies, the wars with the Indians 
and their enslavement, and _ the 
triumph of the church in its mission 
work has not yet been carefully and 
exhaustively studied. 

While much has been written on 
this subject, it is so far but the com- 
piling of reports of padres and mili- 
tary chiefs, who gave such facts only 
as it was to their own interest to 
present, while entirely omitting or 
perverting others. There is an un- 
written history still fresh in the minds 
of many people who distinctly re- 
member the mission days, and many 
of these remembrances are in direct 
conflict with the best written and 
most reliable histories on this sub- 
ject. The time of the settlement of 
the Californias was during an age of 
superstition and mysteries. The 
witchcraft delusion of our forefathers 
on the Atlantic coast was but the 
more civilized form of the well-nigh 
universal belief of that day in de- 
mons, necromancy and miracles. 
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It was not only an age of miracles 
but the spirit of chivalry was still 
alive among the Spaniards, and the 
new world opened to the soldier a 
field for conquest and glory,and to 
the priest new dominions of.Satan 
to be brought within the folds of the 
Church. The accounts of the early 
expeditions of the Spaniards to the 
Californias read like the history of 
the crusades. The object ever upper- 
most and always spoken of as the 
reason for those expeditions was the 
conversion of the natives, and the es- 
tablishment of the true religion, the 
acquisition of territory being, as they 
claimed, a secondary consideration. 
These cavaliers were engaged in a 
holy war against the infidel, and while 
their accounts of their own valor are 
set forth in glowing descriptions, yet 
when we see what they actually did, 
and consider the people with whom 
they contended, and the great dis- 
parity between the weapons of war- 
fare of the conquerors and the con- 
quered, their exploits lose all the 
glory of honorable conquest, and be- 
come a mere Quixotic tale of brag- 
gadocio. Keeping ever in mind their 
desired end, the conversion of the 
soul, any means was honorable so 
that object was obtained. In their 
eyes the end justified the means, and 
while the padre stood with book and 
holy cross in hand, the soldier was 
there also with the sword, and be- 
tween cross and sword they produced 
such forcible arguments that the In- 


dians became shining examples of the 
doctrine of sudden conversion. 

A few words by way of contrast 
between the colonists of the Atlantic 
coast and the Spaniards of the Pacific 
will help to point out the different 
objects in view, and explain somewhat 
the different character of the institu- 
tions established. On the eastern 
coast the people sought civil and re- 
ligious liberty from galling oppres- 
sion at home; on the Pacific, the es- 
tablished Church and the arms of 
Spain sought to extend their power 
in the new world, and at the same 
time gather in the great wealth the 
country was reported to contain. In 
the east our forefathers contended 
with an inhospitable climate and 
more hostile savages; went into the 
forest and built homes, founded cities 
and laid the ground work of the 
bounteous prosperity of to-day. In 
the west came the Church with float- 
ing banners and soldiers with the 
panoply of war and the blare of 
trumpets, into a most congenial 
climate, among Indian tribes that 
were weak, effeminate and unwarlike, 
accustomed to living upon the spon- 
taneous products of a semi-tropical 
country and unaccustomed to war. 
The Spaniards built no cities, founded 
no colleges, established no mechani- 
cal industries. The colonists were 
frugal and thrifty, artisans and me- 
chanics, lovers of liberty and founders 
of schools; while the Spaniards were 
lazy, licentious and shiftless, They 
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were, as well, adventurers; seeking 
gold and glory among a people help- 
less and inoffensive. While our fore- 
fathers were clearing the forests and 
subduing the soil, the Spaniards 
were subduing the spirit of freedom 
and liberty of inoffensive Indians, and 
the record of their conquest is one 
unbroken series of treachery, cruelty, 
of apprehension, and trafficking in 
human blood. 

The account given by Prescott in 
the Conquest of Mexico of the treat- 
ment of Montezuma, the king, is but 
one example among thousands of the 
acts of treachery and death inflicted 
by the conquerors upon multitudes 
of less offensive and more helpless 
natives whose names have not been 
preserved in history, but have gone 
down unhonored to oblivion. The 


power of the Church and State went 
everywhere hand in hand,.the priest 
having authority to establish missions 
wherever suitable locations of land 
and water were to be had for agricul- 


ture or stock-raising, and near by 
would be established the presidio for 
the soldiers, so that their presence 
would always be felt among the con- 
verts at the mission as well as among 
the Indians in the mountains; for con- 
verts were not controlled by the 
peaceful influence of christianity, as 
we know it, but the lash and dungeon 
and starvation were the effective 
weapons of their spiritual warfare. 
The missions of lower California 
were under the charge and control of 
the Jesuits, but by royal order from 
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Spain in 1768, they were expelled 
from the country, and the Franciscan 
Friars took their places and estab- 
lished all the missions of Upper Cali- 
fornia. Junipero Serra was the first 
president and the most successful 
missionary among them. The objects 
of the missions were to convert the 
natives, teach them Christian doc- 
trines and manners of living, and after 
a few years to change the missions 
into local churches under a priest, 
and then the friars moved farther 
out into the frontier. The presidio 
was the garrison for the soldier, who 
was the, representative of the govern- 
ment, and held possession of the ter- 
ritory for Spain. The soldiers were 
to keep the Indians in subjection, to 
protect the padres, and repel for- 
eigners. 

The founding of a mission was _ us- 
ually in the following manner: booths 
of boughs were built, the ground was 
sprinkled with holy water, and a huge 
cross was erected to the ringing of 
bells, firing of guns, the burning of 
incense and the prayers of the padres. 
The cross being consecrated by the 
sprinkling of holy water, an altar was 
erected and mass was said, after 
which they fired a salute to the Vir- 
gin, and sang a Te Deum Laudamus; 
and then the Church was prepared 
for work, and her doors were opened 
to the barbarian and_ unbeliever. 
This confusion generally drove the 
Indians into the mountains, where 
they often remained for weeks, some 
even refusing to visit the missions 
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afterwards. The founding of the first 
mission in California was at Old 
Town San Diego, Sunday, July 16, 
1769, at which time the holy cross was 
raised and blessed. This may be 
properly considered as the beginning 
of the mission history in California; 
although Junipero Serra had arrived 
on the first of that month, and a ves- 
sel containing supplies had been in 
the harbor for several weeks, await- 
ing the arrival of the party of friars, 
soldiers and Indians, that was coming 
overland from Lower California. Be- 
side the usual ceremonies attending 
such an occasion, a special miracle 
was wrought, at the founding of this, 
the first mission, for the comfort of 
the padres and the consternation of 
the natives. The miracle was an 
eclipse and an earthquake, both of 


which greatly terrified the Indians, 
but neither of which were perceived 


by the Christians. The padres made 
presents of beads and ornaments and 
tried to persuade the Indians to live 
at the missions, but they naturally 
seemed to care less for spiritual con- 
solation than for the trinkets. If the 
gifts were not frequent enough they 
would beg for them; if this failed 
they would steal if there was an op- 
portunity, and they pressed their 
wants with such importunity and im- 
pertinence that forbearance at length 
ceased to be a virtue, and at last the 
soldiers fired upon them. The In- 
dians in return determined upon a 
raid for plunder. The result of this 
raid was the death of three Indians, 
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the wounding of several others, but 
not before they had fired a volley of 
arrows that killed a boy, wounded a. 
padre, a blacksmith and a neophyte. 

This was a sad beginning for 
missionary work, and it.was many 
months before the padres could in- 
duce the Indians to return to their 
mission, and it was more than a year 
before the first convert could be in- 
duced to be baptized and unite with 
the Church. The second mission was 
established at San Carlos near the 
bay of Monterey, June 3, 1770, and it 
was at this place in the following 
December, that the first convert was 
baptized in Upper California. 
Twenty-one missions in all were 
founded. They were situated near 
the coast, and a day’s journey apart, 
extending from San Diego on the 
south to Solano, near San Francisco 
on the north. Much has been writ- 
ten both for and against the rule of 
the mission fathers; some claiming 
that they were kind and lenient with 
the natives, others that they were 
cruel and harsh, inflicting severe pen- 
alties and committing many barbar- 
ous acts. The former opinion is in 
conformity with the written accounts 
left by the padres themselves, and the 
latter is the tradition handed down 
by the natives, and told by their de- 
scendants to this day. Judging by 
the present disposition of the Indians 
it would seem that something more 
than mere argument and miracles 
would be necessary to persuade a 
wild and untutored native who had 
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spent a life-time in this climate to fall 
in love with hard work, and it is easy 
to believe that nothing short of en- 
forced servitude would have produced 
the vast amount of labor performed 
by the Indians under the mission rule. 

A site for a mission having been 
selected and the presidio being estab- 
lished, the next thing was to procure 
laborers; men were needed to build 
houses, plant orchards, construct ir- 
rigation ditches, and tend the sheep 
and cattle; women were needed to 
wait on the padres, cook, cultivate 
the garden, learn to sew, weave, make 
baskets, and in short do all household 
duties as well as work in the field 
during the busy season; but where 
were these laborers to be had. The 
padre was a priest, the soldier was a 
gentleman, and as to women they had 
none. It is uncertain at this late day 
just how the first laborers were ob- 
tained, but as to those at the San 
Gabriel mission there are two ac- 
counts. The one is the written ac- 
count left by the padres, and the one 
generally believed, because the other 
is generally unknown. The other ac- 
count is oral, being the tradition 
handed down, and now repeated by 
the children and grandchildren. 

The written account stripped of its 
surplusage, presents this astonishing 
picture. The padre having. met the 
Indians at their village, preached a 
sermon with great demonstration of 
spirit and of power on the superiority 
of the ways of the white man, and the 
need of converting the Indians; then 
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with the chanting of a hymn, the 
burning of incense, and other religi- 
ous demonstrations, he unfurled to 
the eyes of the astonished natives a 
banner, on one side of which was a 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, and on 
the other side an Indian in hell, 
whereupon the whole multitude were 
instantaneously and miraculously 
converted, and upon being baptized 
were taken to the mission, and became 
a part of the spiritual charge of the 
Church. The oral account, as the 
writer has heard it told, by one of the 
descendants, divested of its offensive 
features is as follows: The soldiers 
having surrounded the Indian village 
by night, captured all the children, 
and took them by force to the mis- 
sion, and baptized them, and then re- 
fused to let their mothers see them, 
unless they too would be baptized 
and consent to live at the mission; 
which most of them did, after listen- 
ing to the cries and pleadings of the 
children from day to day; then the 
husbands and fathers were forbidden 
to see their families unless they would 
be baptized and join the Church, as 
the converts must not mingle with the 
unconverted heathen; so in due time 
the whole village was at the mission. 
The written account above referred 
to says that as the great miracle of 
converting so many at one time was 
performed by the Angel Gabriel, the 
mission was therefore named in his 
honor, “San Gabriel Archangel.” 


C. P. DorLanp. 
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A BANQUET TO GENERAL HARRISON IN 1826. 


In October, 1826, General William 
Henry Harrison visited Vincennes, 
Indiana, the scene of his early glory, 
and a banquet was tendered him 
by its citizens. The next day he 
was in Princeton, twenty-five miles 
south of Au Poste, and the loyal 
inhabitants of that town honored him 
in a similar manner. These facts, as 
far as we have made research, have 
never been presented to the general 
public, save in a very limited man- 
ner through the Western Sun, a weekly 
newspaper of that time, published in 
Vincennes. Incidentally it may be 
permitted to say here that there is 
but one file of the Western Sun in ex- 
istence. It is a four-column folio, 
printed in brevier type. The Sun's 
account of the banquet occupies 
about two columns of its valuable 
space, containing a synopsis of Gen- 
eral Harrison’s, as well as a resumé 
of Governor Jenning’s speeches, and a 
complete list of all the toasts offered 
on that august occasion. The ban- 
quet was given on Friday, October 
27, 1826, and the Suz published its ac- 
count November 4, of the same year. 
The banquet in Princeton occurred 
the next day, and the fact was given 
publicity in the Sv on December 2, 


1826. In neither of these articles is 
even a hint dropped as to the purpose 
of General Harrison’s visit to this 
then western country, and since his 
biographers, as far as we have inves- 
tigated, fail to mention his journey 
to the points named above, it may be 
presumed that he was in the west for 
political purposes, as well as to meet 
and greet old battle-tried friends. 
Governor Jennings, who had repre- 
sented the second Indiana Congres- 
sional district in Congress, and was 
at the time canvassing for votes, was 
with General Harrison, which is a 
circumstance simple in itself, but tend- 
ing to show the object of the Gen- 
eral’s visit. General Harrison was 
then United States Senator from Ohio, 
and his public duties demanded his 
presence in Washington City at the 
session of Congress beginning in De- 
cember following, so that his journey 
west was necessarily of short dura- 
tion. But his time-tried and devoted 
friends made it especially interesting 
to him. 

The Sun’s account of the banquet 
in Vincennes on Friday, October 27, 
1826, begins by stating the object in 
these words: “To evince their high 
regard for the character, and grati- 











tude for the public services of Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, the 
citizens of Vincennes gave him a pub- 
lic dinner at the hotel.” 

The seventh toast reads thus: 
‘General William Henry Harrison: 
In the government of our territory, 
and in the councils of our country, he 
exhibited the talents of a statesman— 
Tippecanoe and the Thames witnessed 
the bravery of the soldier, and the 
genius of the commander.” 

The General arose in the acknowl- 
edgement of the compliment and very 
modestly thanked the company pres- 
ent for the flattering sentiment ex- 
pressed in the toast, and declared 
that words could not express his feel- 
ings. “It was now [we follow the 
exact style of printing of the Suz] 
twenty-six years since he first arrived 
in this country, as the chief magis- 
trate of the territory of Indiana. 
* * * * You have not only (said gen. 
H.) home testimony to the correct- 
ness of my intentions and the purity 
of my motives; but you have chosen 
to forget the many errors which I no 
doubt committed in the arduous civil 
and military duties which were as- 
signed to me. Before I resume my 
seat (said gen. H.), permit me to pay 
a just tribute of respect to the con- 
duct of the citizens of this section of 
the country in the trying period of 
Indian hostility, which occurred be- 
fore the declaration of the last war. 
It is a fact well known, that fifteen 
months previous to that event these 


detached and sparsely populated set- 
3 
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tlements were surrounded by a supe- 
rior Indian force of whose determined 
hostility they had too many evidences 
to doubt, and with whom they had 
the daily expectation of being obliged 
to contend within their own domi- 
ciles, for their own, and the lives of 
their wives and children; under these 
trying circumstances, and with the 
perfect knowledge that their only 
safety consisted in attacking and de- 
stroying the constantly increasing 
hoard of banditti at Tippecanoe, they 
continued to respect the forms of 
their government, and wait the arri- 
val of ‘the tardy consent, and scanty 
succors of the executive of the Union.” 
His speech was brief, and after the 
words here presented he offered a 
toast and sat down to hear the other 
speeches made on that occasion. 
There is no doubt but the citizens 
of Princeton entertained feelings of 
flattering confidence and regard for 
General Harrison. A manuscript has 
just come to light, prepared by 
the late Judge Samuel Hall of that 
city, which gives a full account 
of the General’s visit there. The 
account, word for word, was pub- 
lished however in the Western Sun on 
December 2, following, but as the 
Sun had no general circulation (sim- 
ply local) and the matter has escaped 
the notice of the biographers, the 
manuscript statements of Judge Hall 
are here presented to the historical 
reader for the first time. The speech 


of General Harrison to the people of 
Princeton is the only one of which we 





have any knowledge, wherein he re- 
futed the base falsehoods of his tra- 
ducers relative to his management of, 
and conduct at the battle of Tippe- 
canoe. Judge Hall's account reads as 
follows: 

“ Princeton, Gisson County, 

OcTosBeErR 30th, 1826. 

On the 25th of October the citi- 
zens of Gibson county, having re- 
ceived information that General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison was at Vin- 
cennes (a distance of twenty-five 
miles from this place), immediately 
determined to write him to visit them. 
A committee was appointed to wait 
on the General and ascertain from 
him whether he could consistently, 
with his arrangements, spare the time 
to pay them a visit, and they ad- 
dressed General Harrison the fol- 


lowing: 


/ 


‘PRINCETON, Oct. 25th, 1826. 
‘Sir:— The citizens of Gibson 

county, having learned that you were 

in their neighborhood, cannot con- 


sistently with their feelings let the. 


opportunity pass without expressing 
their strong desire of again seeing 
you amongst them. Believe us, sir, 
when we declare that we cannot rec- 
ollect the many important services 
you have rendered thisinfant country 
without entertaining the most glow- 
ing feelings of gratitude. At a time 
when we were involved in the great- 
est difficulties, we always found in 
you an able defender and an energetic 
supporter of our rights. 


‘The undersigned, a committee 
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appointed for that purpose, on behalf 
of the citizens of Gibson county, 
most earnestly request you to visit 
them before you return to Ohio. at 
such time as will most conveniently 
suit your arrangements. ; 

‘W. Wilson, D. Robb, J. Arm- 
strong, J. I. Neely, J. Evans. 

‘To General William Henry Har- 
rison, at present at Vincennes.’ 

“General Harrison, having accepted 
the invitation on the 25th of October, 
in company with Governor Jennings, 
the Hon. Isaac Blackford and others, 
repaired to Princeton. He was met 
four miles from town by two com- 
panies of infantry, together with a 
large concourse of citizens (in all 
about 200) who escorted him to town. 
Before he dismounted he made the 
following address to those around 
him: 

No one, fellow-citizens, who has not been 
placed in a situation similar to that which I 
now occupy, can appreciate the feelings 
which I at this moment experience. Any 
military commander, after a long lapse of 
years, seeing himself surrounded by a con- 
siderable number of his fellow soldiers with 
whom he has served and suffered and, allow 
me to say, conquered, must possess great 
insensibility if his mind does not acknowledge 
a great degree of satisfaction. But the tie 
which binds me to you, fellow-citizens, is 
one of still deeper interest than that which 
usually connects a General with his army. 
To the qualities of prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience, undeviating confidence, and patient 
endurance of the greatest suffering, and the 
most heroic valor on the field, for which I 
am indebted to you, I add one obligation 
which no other commander has ever re- 
ceived. Can I ever forget, that at the close 














of the campaign of 1811, when my character 
and conduct were assailed by the grossest 
calumnies, you not only hurled them back 
with scorn in the teeth of those who uttered 
them, but with a generosity of which history 
affords no example; you not only assigned 
to your commander a liberal portion of the 
honors of the victory, but were willing to 
place on his brows a share of those laurels 


which you had so dearly won? I have never 


claimed on that, or any other occasion, any 
merit but that of having given to American 
valor an opportunity to display itself. While 
fortified by your repeated and solemn decla- 
rations which have been recorded in the an- 
nals of the country, though assailed by the 
repeated and still continued misrepresenta- 
tions of}designing men, I willfsay, that to 
this moment I am conscious only of the com- 
mission of a single error, and that of minor 
importance (relative to a movement of cav- 
alry), either in the position, the place or the 
conduct of the battle of Tippecanoe; that the 
designation of the encampment by the ene- 
my is a vile, infamous slander; that the 
opinion expressed by the numerous and re- 
cent visitants to the scene of the action jus- 
tifies that which has been given by one of the 
supreme judges of this state, who is now 
present and who has just returned from an 
excursion to it: ‘‘That it appeared to him to 
have been formed by nature for a position to 
be defended against an attack of savages;” 
and that the plan and conduct of the action, 
whether good or bad, was my own. If to 
that plan or that conduct, the heavy loss 
which threw a gloom over the victory is 
attributable, the sole blame lies on me. But, 
gentlemen, the declaration you have made, 
the splendid reception you have now given 
me, acquits me of being the author of the 
mourning in which almost every family of 
this settlement was once clothed. This is a 
point upon which you could not, you dare 
not, flatter me. After such treachery to 
themselves and the heroic dead, who fell 
fighting under their immediate orders, my 
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gallant friend, whom I have in my eye, and 
his worthy associates, could not sleep quietly 
in their beds; nor should I be more sur- 
prised if the ghosts of Warrick and Spencer 
should now appear to us, than if General 
Wilson, Colonel Hargrove, and Major Robb, 
who commanded companies at Tippecanoe 
and were then present and shaking their 
gory locks at their old associates, bareing 
their bleeding bosoms and pointing to me, 
should exclaim: *‘’Twas he who did it !”* 
But I repeat, gentlemen, that I have nothing 
of the kind with which to reproach myself. 
The heroes who fell at Tippecanoe expe- 
rienced the common lot of war, to which we 
are all equally exposed. Such a victory over 
such an enemy could not be achieved with- 
out great loss. ‘‘No lady’s hand was in the 
fight.” Kickapoos and Winnebagoos do not 
sport in battle. But I have detained you too 
long. I will conclude by saying, that the 
effects of your valor was not confined to the 
victory of Tippecanoe. It was acknowledged 
to have been felt throughout the north- 
western war. 


“The company then sat down to a 
dinner provided for the occasion by 
Messrs. Brown and Daniel. After 
the cloth was removed the usual num- 
ber of set toasts were drank, but the 
length of the addresses will not admit 
of the insertion of all of them here. 
Among the rest were the following: 
‘General William Henry Harrison: 
Tis hard to tarnish pure diamond; 
his virtues have triumphed over cal- 
umny.’ Upon this toast being given, 
General Harrison said that he was 
too well acquainted with the gener- 
ous sentiments which are entertained 
by the citizens of Gibson county to 





*The indefiniteness of this passage is prob- 
ably due to errors in the MSS. of Judge Hall. 
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be surprised at the compliment which 
the toast contained. He begged the 
company to believe that he would en- 
deavor to merit a continuance of their 
good opinion in the honorable station 
in which the confidence of the people 
of Ohio had placed him. As he had 
nothing to conceal with regard to his 
opinions and political course, he 
would state that he was a supporter of 
the present administration, although 
he did not vote for Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Adams, he said, had hitherto pursued 
the policy which he believed to be 
well calculated to advance the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the Union and 
which he formerly supposed was uni- 
versally popular in the western 
country. General Harrison then 


went into a short vindication of the 
internal improvements and tariff sys- 


tem, and concluded by offering the 
following sentiment: ‘The Fourth 
United States regiment; their valor 
at Tippecanoe was that of the Tenth 
Legion of Czsar, supported by 
Roman Velites.’ 

“ On the following toast being read, 
‘The Honorable Jonathan Jennings: 
his distinguished services to the state 
will not soon be forgotten, —Governor 
Jennings arose and said, that in re- 
ceiving an expression so favorable 
and-unexpected of his past public 
services, he should be ungrateful 
were he not to tender to the company 
his unfeigned thanks. Although he 
was insensible of desiring so much of 
their kindness and good opinion, he 
begged leave to assure the company 
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that their liberality towards him 
would have its due exertion in his 
future discharge of public duty as 
might induce a continuation of their 
good opinion. 

“A great many volunteer toasts were 
drank. Amongst others was one 
highly complimentary to the Honor- 
able Isaac Blackford, who offered a 
few remarks on the occasion and pro- 
posed the following sentiment: ‘A 
well-armed and well-disciplined mili- 
tia, the legitimate defenders of a re- 
publican government.’ ” 

And this is the conclusion of Judge 
Hall’s narrative of this historical ban- 
quet at Princeton. 

It is pertinent to add here that it is 
not known that General Harrison 
ever publicly refuted these gross fab- 
rications lodged against him by his 
traducers, except in the speech pre- 
sented above. When he arose in the 
Senate of the United States on a per- 
sonal privilege, to reply to the charges 
of John Randolph, of Roanoke, that 
he was a black-cockade federalist and 
an advocate of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, his gracious manhood and in- 
stinctive courtesy were above belittle- 
ing anger and fulsome epithets and 
elevated the man in public estimation. 
The same old calumnies about the 
Tippecanoe campaign in 1811 were 
revived against him in the canvass of 
1840, when he made the successful 
race for the presidency, but the ver- 
dict of the people at the polls stamped 
the brand of infamy upon them for- 
ever. 
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Soon after the action against the 
Prophet, resolutions were passed by 
the legislatures of Kentucky and In- 
diana, highly complimentary to him 
and the officers and men under his 
command. He was highly compli- 
mented by President Madison in his 
message of Dec. 18, 1811. His repu- 
tation was most solidly and perma- 
nently established now. 

In the celebrated and noisy hard- 
cider and log-cabin campaign of 1840, 
the first one of this character in 
America, the patriotic men, women, 
and children of the Wabash valley 
_perhaps took the lead in these nu- 


merous long and loud processions, 
Everywhere the log-cabin with the 
coon-skin tacked up near the door 
and the barrel of hard-cider near by, 
appeared conspicuously in all the 
demonstrations. ‘ These people loved 
the valiant and sturdy old comman- 
der-in-chief, since the scene of his 
early glory was in their midst, and 
they even made a pilgrimage to a 
three-day’s banquet held on the noted 
battle field of Tippecanoe. No class 
of people mourned his death with 
deeper feelings of regret and pain. 


\ FRANK A. MYERs. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHICAGO. 
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i 


Tue story of Chicago, like Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York, be- 
gins with original chaos and primal 


creation. Moreover, Chicago is one 
of the latest successes of creative 
power. 

Only by slow emergence through 
innumerable ages did it come to 
light in the midst of the New World. 
Not only when a large part of North 
America lay under water but after- 
ward, when the central valley had 
been uplifted, when the mighty Mis- 
sissippi six times its present breadth 
had cut its channel to the gulf, when 
the chain of great lakes began to pour 
a part of their overplus down the an- 
cient Niagara, almost the entire cor- 
porate limits of the present city of 
Chicago, (eight miles by twenty-four) 
lay twenty feet beneath Lake Michi- 
gan, It is all “made land”—the de- 


posit of a shorewise reflex current, 
left bare by a subsidence of thirty 
feet in the level of the lake. 

The ancient shore line, starting at 
the north in the Wilmette suburb, 
trends southwest to Norwood Park 
(where formerly the North Branch 
through high banks emptied into the 
lake); thence southward and again 
southwest until at Riverside it 
reaches a distance of eleven miles 
from the present shore. Here the 
line was broken by a great placid 
river, twenty feet in depth and two 
miles wide, flowing gently outward 
from the lake. At its initial point ab- 
sorbing the insignificant Des Plaines, 
and filling the present valley of that 
stream, it glided over the “twelve 
mile level” toward Lockport. Here 
it suddenly broke into a bawling race 
down a declivity of seventy-seven 
feet in ten miles to Lake Joliet, 
whence it continued through the 
broad channel of the Illinois valley 
and the Father of Waters to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

From the northern shore of the 
lake and the straits came great ice- 
floats loaded with large water-worn 
granite boulders. These were car- 
ried inland and as the ice melted were 
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deposited along the water-course. 
In “the great slough” north of Joliet, 
formerly one of the channels of the 
river, the writer has himself noted 
with curiosity the soft black alluvial 
deposit thickly studded with these 
incongruous foreigners — hundreds 
perhaps thousands, upon an acre— 
boulders often of many tons weight, 
where no other stones are found, 
granite in a lime-stone region and 
wholly unlike any native rock. 

North of Riverside, on the Des 
Plaines in that ancient day you would 
have found a beaver dam and an in- 
dustrious colony. Looking south- 
ward from the same point two miles 
across the lake outlet at Summit, you 
would observe the low shore-line be- 
gin again trending away six miles 
southeast to Washington Heights, 
where it rises a hundred feet above 
the brimming lake. 

During the untold ages the lake 
level is gradually lowered, and by the 
action of the waves always washing 
up a ridge of sand and gravel upon 
the margin, successive new shore 
lines are formed within the one we 
have traced. When the lake has 
fallen twenty feet or more, the bar of 
the Divide appears at the surface, 
and the southwestern outflow of the 
lake wholly ceases. Ten feet more 
and the present shore-line is formed, 
while the Divide or “ Portage,” as it 
was called by the early explorers, is 
left eight or ten feet above the lake- 
level, and for commercial purposes 
must be pierced by a canal, The 
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Illinois and Mississippi rivers are 
shrunken by the loss of all the ancient 
output of the upper lakes. 

All this before primitive man had 
touched foot to Chicago sands, or 
had startled the multitudinous water- 
fowl which bred in her marshes— 
sands and marshes fated to become 
of fabulous value, and to support in- 
comparable business structures on 
teeming thoroughfares. 

As far as we can judge the Mound- 
builders came first. They wrought 
in the copper-mines of Lake Supe- 
rior; they settled, raising their monu- 
mental tumuli and fortifications, in 
Wisconsin and along the Mississippi; 
but in their eyes poor, flat, reedy and 
barren Chicago had no attractions. 

Next came the rude, untamable 
Red-man, who lived by the chase, 
and whose pastime was predatory 
warfare. His enslaved women set up 
his lodge-poles by many a lake and 
stream; but even this savage scarcely 
deigned to make of the dreary plain 
with its sluggish creeks a temporary 
fishing-camp. 

In 1607 the English took root at 
Jamestown, in 1612 the French at 
Quebec, in 1614 the Dutch were well 
established at New York, in 1620 the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. Fol- 
lowing the natural water-ways the 
French were one hundred years before 
the English pioneers in finding 
Chicago and the Mississippi Valley. 

“In 1639, Nicolet visited the west 
shore of Lake Michigan. In 1673, 
Sieur Joliet and Father Marquette, 
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his priestly scribe, started from Green 
Bay, ascended the Fox, made portage 
across the Wisconsin Divide and de- 
scended the Wisconsin to the Missis- 
sipppi. On this they floated far down 
(to the Arkansas?) and then they 
paddled back to the mouth of the 
Illinois, and up the latter, (pausing 
at the Indian Village of Kaskaskia 
where they were ‘well received ’) and 
entered the northern fork (Des 
Plaines), which they called the ‘ Chi- 
cagou,’ and so on to our own Chicago 
streamlet which they called the Port- 
age river, a name which clung to our 
South branch until about 1800. 
Through this they reached Lake 
Michigan (called by them the ‘ Lake 
of the Illinois’) and they sailed along 
the lake shore to Green Bay, whence 
they had started: Joliet went on to 
Montreal, where he reported his dis- 
coveries, the most important of 
which was the Chicago Portage. Of 
this he said, with an accuracy which 
time has only confirmed, that it would 
be possible to go from Lake Erie to 
the Mississippi in boats ‘by a very 
good navigation.’ ‘There would be 
but one-canal to make by cutting 
a half league of prairie to pass from 
the Lake of the Illinois [Michigan] 
to the St. Louis River [the Illinois] 
which empties into the Mississippi.’” 

After Joliet had launched his canoe 
in the South Branch or “Portage 
River,” and had declared this the 
point where water communication 
between the lakes and the gulf might 
readily be opened, one hundred and 
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four years passed away before a civil- 
ized man established the first perma- 
nent residence on the site of the 
future Chicago. Yet about this time 
some sort of rude cabin for trading 
purposes was erected, probably at 
the point where the West Fork joins 
the South Branch. MHere Father 
Marquette, the year following Joliet’s 
visit, was detained all winter by sick- 
ness. 

Eight years later in 1682 La Salle 
followed, and gives a most vivid and 
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unmistakable portraiture of the 
beaver dam, the Des Plaines, the Di- 
vide at Summit, Mud Lake and the 
South Branch with its West Fork, 
and the flowin high water passing 
either or both ways over this low 
water-shed, which he calls the “ Port- 
age of Chicagou.” 


During eighty-three years of 
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French occupation which followed, 
there are only very slight and infre- 
quent mentions of Chicago as a route 
of travel between more favored places 
—once as “the house of the Jesuit 
Fathers at Chicago””—once suggested 
as a place of rendezvous for an expe- 
dition against the Sacs and Foxes. 
For a part of the time at least there 
must have been some traders on the 
ground and a Jesuit missionary or 
two. In 1765 the country by treaty 
passed to the English; and nearly 
fifteen years later in 1779, the fourth 
year of the colonial struggle for inde- 
pendence, the region was captured 
for the State of Virginia by one of 
the most extraordinary expeditions 
on record, under the command of 
Col. George Rogers Clark, for whom 
are named Clark Street, Clark Coun- 
ty, and Clarksville. This hardy 
pioneer and bold, far-seeing patriot 
was a Kentuckian of the Daniel 
Boone stamp. 

In 1778 Clark traveled all the way from 
Kentucky to the James River, to lay before 
Patrick Henry, Virginia’s first governor, a 
plan for seizing Fort Chartres, Kaskaskia, 
Vincennes and perhaps Detroit itself, and so 
adding to Virginia all the country northwest 
of the Ohio. He told of the outrages of the 
Indians under English influence, and prom- 
ised the sympathy and support of the Ken- 
tuckians and other settlers who still survived, 
all embittered to the last extent and all good 
fighters. He added that the Kaskaskia set- 
tlement, being French, was surrounded by 
friendly Indians. Also that among .the 
French themselves we should finda most 
friendly feeling, especially when they should 
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be apprised of the alliance with France just 
then accomplished by Franklin. 

Virginia gave Clark arms, ammunition 
and supplies, a commission as colonel, and 
leave to recruit men where he could. She 
also gave John Todd, of Kentucky, the ap- 
pointment of ‘County Lieutenant, or Com- 
mandant of the County of Illinois,” and a 
letter of instructions under Patrick Henry’s 
own hand, 


With a small force of “buckskins” 
Clark surprised the garrison of Kas- 
kaskia on the Mississippi. When 
the French and creole inhabitants 
were told of the alliance with France, 
and saw that they were to be treated 
with kindness, while their religion 
would have complete tolerance, under 
the lead of their priest Pére Gibault, 
they freely gave allegiance to the 
American cause as did also Cahokia 
and soon after Vincennes. There- 
upon Col. Hamilton, British Com- 
mandant at Detroit and over all this 
region, fitted out an expedition with 
which he marched upon and occu- 
pied Vincennes. Here he proposed 
to winter having interposed between 
Clark and his base of supplies, and 
expecting in the spring to make short 
work of his greatly inferior force. 
However, Clark in February, with 
one hundred and seventy men, with 
incredible hardship, marched through 
the flooded Wabash country, fording 
rafting and swimming the ice-cold 
floods and for days without food, till 
at last they had struggled to Vin- 
cennes, where they soon compelled 
Hamilton to surrender the fort with 
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all the forces, munitions and stores it 
contained. So ended thecontest and 
these towns and lands of French ex- 
ploration and occupation have re- 
mained in our hands ever since. 

Up to the date of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence it 
does not appear that any person 
whatsoever had established an owner- 
ship of Chicago ‘soil which has 
endured. But about’ two years 
later, one Jean Baptiste Point de 
Saible left Peoria and settled in Chi- 
cago. Here he lived seventeen years 
in a cabin on the North Side near the 
river and almost opposite the point 
where Fort Dearborn was erected 
twenty-five years later. It has been 
said that “the first white inhabitant 
of Chicago was black.” Baptiste Point 
de Saible was a Haytien mulatto. He 


is described by Col. De Puyster, com- 
mandant at Mackinaw (July 4, 1779) 
as “a handsome negro, well settled at 
Eschicagou, but much in the French 


interest.” His cabin he sold to a 
French trader, La Mai, who sold it 
in 1804-to John Kinzie. During a 
portion at least of Baptiste Point de 
Saible’s occupancy another man, one 
Guarie had a trading cabin on the 
west side of the North Branch, which 
was called River Guarie. By the 
ycar 1800 other traders had located at 
Chicago, but the place was of far less 
importance than~St. Joseph upon the 
opposite side of the lake. 


Pointe de Saible, Le Mai and Guarie have 
disappeared and left no sign. Not so an- 
other Frenchman who was for a time their 
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contemporary—Antoine Ouillemette. Major 
Whistler found him here when he arrived in 
1803 to build the first Fort Dearborn. Ouille- 
mette remained here and hereabouts for the 
next thirty years, and was the only white in- 
habitant during the four years following the 
massacre of 1812. He lived about the Fort 
until 1829, with his wife, a Pottawatomie, 
when he obtained through her, a reservation 
at Gross Point (Evanston), which he culti- 
vated until 1835, at which time he moved 
with the tribe to Council Bluffs. The fine 
suburb ‘‘ Wilmette” perpetuates his name 
and marks the place which he fenced and 
cultivated. 


In 1795 by a treaty which General 
Wayne arranged with twelve Indian 
tribes, among other tracts for trading 
posts, they ceded “ One piece of land 
six miles square at the mouth of the 
Chicago river emptying into the 
southwestern end of Lake Michigan 
where a fort formerly stood.” 

This is the first official recognition 
by the United States government of 
the name Chicago. Here also ap- 
pears the tradition of a fortification of 
some sort at this place in that dim 
century and more since the days of 
Joliet and La Salle. Nine years 
later, in 1803, Captain John Whistler 
was sent with a company of soldiers 
to build a fort—the first, or Old Fort 
Dearborn. 

John Wentworth (in Fergus His- 
torical Series, No. 16) quotes Mrs. 
Julia Whistler regarding the settle- 
ment in 1803 as follows: 


The United States schooner Tracy . . . on 
arriving at Chicago, anchored half a mile 
from the shore, discharging her freight from 
boats. Some 2,000 Indians visited the local- 
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ity while the vessel was here, 
being attracted by so un- 
usual an occurence as the 
appearance in these waters 
of *‘a big canoe with wings.” 
There were then here but 
four rude huts, or traders’ 
cabins occupied by white 
men, Canadian French with 
Indian wives. . . . There 
was not at that time, within 
hundreds of miles, a team of 
horses, or oxen; and, as a 
consequence, the soldiers had 
to don the harness and with 
the aid of ropes, drag home 
the needed timbers. 


Three of these cabins 
were those already men- 
tioned; the fourth -be- 
longed to one Pettell of 
whom and his hut we 
know only the name. In 


widening the river a 
large part of the site of 
the old fort has been cut 
away, so that the south 
end of the Rush St. 


bridge springs from 
about the middle of the 
ancient enclosure. The 
block house stood at 
the southwest angle. 
The second] fort was 
built upon the ruins of 
the first. Therefore, to 
locate both, one must 
stand by the Memorial 
Tablet in the wall of 
Hoyt and Company’s 
warehouse and _ look 
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northeast, including a portion of the 
river. 


Here is where the old ‘‘.rope ferry” was 
established about 1837 and maintained even 
down to 1857—a rope stretched across the 
river, lying on the bottom when a tug or 
vessel passed, raised out of water by a wind- 
lass and made the guide of a flat boat which 
plied back and forth in a slow and dignified 
fashion, Thousands of Chicagoans still 
living remember the poor device; and when 
they see the surging crowd of wayfarers and 
vehicles that now speed to and fro over the 
splendid, four-track, iron, steam swing- 
bridge, they smile at the recollection of the 
barge they used to pull across with their own 
hands, seizing the rope and walking the 
length of the barge to push it forward. 

From 1804 to 1811, the characteristic traits 
of this isolated corner of the earth were its 
isolation; the garrison within the stockade 
and the ever-present cloud of savages out- 
side, half seen, half trusted, half feared; its 
long summers (sometimes hot and sometimes 
hotter), and its long winters (sometimes cold 
and sometimes colder); its plenitude of the 
mere necessaries of life, meat and drink, 
shelter and fuel, and its destitution of all 
luxuries; its leisurely industry and humble 
prosperity; Kinzie the garrison sutler, In- 
dian trader, silver-smith and fiddler, vying 
with the regular Government agent in the 
purchase of pelts and the sale of rude Indian 
goods. 


For nine years no event of signal 
importance seems to have varied the 
ordinary life of a small garrison and 


obscure trading-post. In 1812 a 
cloud of war overhung the nation 
‘and cast a deadly shadow even upon 
the remote settlements. To the 
shame of the British government its 
officers and emissaries were found 


enlisting and stirring up the fiendish- 
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ly cruel and murderous savages 
against the scattered and all but de- 
fenceless American settlers. The 
famous Tecumseh and his brother the 
“ Prophet,” were willing and effective 
instruments in exciting a general 
conspiracy and hostility. 

In Chicago the first blow fell on 
April 6, 1812, when a dozen savages 
appeared at a cabin on the South 
Branch called ‘Lee’s Place” and 
afterward ‘“Hardscrabble,” where 
they murdered two defenceless men, 
Liberty White and a Frenchman, De- 
bou. 

Here we pause on the eve of the darkest 
day in Chicago’s infancy. The unspeakable 
Indian is all about her, destitute, drunken; 
lazy, greedy, cruel, treacherous. Her own 
citizens have been industrious, temperate, 
economical and thrifty, and so have got 
stores of good things, food and clothing, 
flocks and herds, houses and furniture. He 
has remained in poverty in spite of his boun- 
ties; they have prospered without any. War 
has been declared between England and the 
United States—now is the time to follow the 
counsels of Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; to be rich with the palefaces’ pos- 
sessions—now for the war-dance, the scalp- 
dance, the war-path, the war-whoop. 


The accounts of the evacuation of 
Fort Dearborn, and the massacre of 
the garrison are in many of the minor 
details quite conflicting. The main 
facts, however, are clear enough. On 
June 12th, 1812, war was declared. 
July 16th, Mackinac had surrendered 
to the British. General Hull com- 
manding at Detroit sends orders by a 
friendly Indian, Winnemeg, that 
Captain Heald in command at Fort 
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Dearborn shall evacuate that post “if 
practicable,” and proceed to Detroit 
with his force overland, first dispos- 
ing of the public property as he may 
see fit. 


A terrible responsibility here falls upon 
poor Heald. Evacuate the post—but how? 
He has but seventy men, all told, many of 
them on the sick-list. How care for the 
women, the children, the sick and helpless, 
not to speak of the pitiful accumulations of 
their thrift and industry. Then there are 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods public 
and private property, including arms, am- 
munition and liquor. 

The whiskey would make the savages 
crazy with ferocity, and the arms would 
make them dangerous, formidable, irresist- 
ible. Truly an awful dilemma. 

Winnemeg at first advised that the fort be 
held to await re-inforcements. Next instan- 
taneous departure, before the savages could 
collect and decide on a line of action, getting 
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safely away while they were occupied with 
the huge spoil. John Kinzie approved this 
course, Both knew the Indian better than 
did Heald. 


According to Mrs. Kinzie, author 
of Waubun; 


The order for evacuating the post was read 
next morning [Sunday, August roth] on 
parade. .. . In the course of the day... 
the officers waited upon Captain Heald to be 
informed what course he intended to pursue. 
When they learned his intentions they re- 
monstrated with him on the following 
grounds: 

First, it was highly improbable that the 
command would be permitted to pass through 
the country in safety to Fort Wayne. 

In the next place their march must necessar- 
ily be slow, as their movements must be ac- 
commodated to the helplessness of the women 
and children of whom there were a number 
with the detachment. Of their small force 
some of the soldiers were superannuated, 
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others invalid. Therefore, since the course 
was left discretional, their unanimous ad- 
vice was to remain where they were and for- 
tify themselves as strongly as possible. 


Unfortunately the commander de- 
cided to delay that he might make an 
orderly distribution of goods to the 
savages, and complete preparations 
for the march, declaring that he had 
“full confidence in the friendly pro- 
fessions of the Indians.” Meantime 
the savages rapidly increased in num- 
bers and insolence. 

On the 12th, Captain Heald and 
Mr. Kinzie held a council with the 
Indians under the guns of the fort 
when they came to a seemingly ami- 
cable agreement. With many profes- 
sions of friendship and good will the 
chiefs promised all that was required. 
The same day the dwellers within 


and about the fort were cheered by 
the arrival of William Wells with 


thirty friendly Miami Indians. They 
had come one hundred and fifty miles 
from Fort Wayne to escort the Chi- 
cago community back through the 
same trackless forest. 

On the 13th or 14th the goods and 
some provisions were distributed 
among the Indians. On the same 
evening the ammunition and extra 
arms were destroyed and the liquors, 
of- which there seems to have. been 
large store, were poured into the 
river. This was done with the ut- 
most effort at secrecy, but the sav- 
ages got wind of it—indeed the 
waters of the river in the morning 
were said to have a taste decidedly 


themselves 


“groggy.” Upon this proceeding 
the thirsty braves had tremendous 
indignation. 

Upon the morning of August 15th, 
1812, the pitiable cavalcade marched 
forth to inevitable doom. They took 
the shore-trail, while six hundred 
painted warriors hovered upon their 
flank, but soon shot ahead to lay their 
ambuscade. Only a mile and a half 
out the attack began, the Indians firing 
from behind the sand-hills. Even now 
there was no generalship. The real 
fighting lasted no more than fifteen 
minutes. Instead of massing the 
train on the shore with the lake to 
protect flank and rear, and defending 
behind this effectual 
barricade, Captain Heald with the 
most of his effective force left the 
train with the women, children, sick 
and disabled, while he charged up 
and over the sand hills. The savages 
immediately gave way in front, gath- 
ering upon his flanks. After deliver- 
ing one volley, with the remnant of 
his force, he passed on and gained a 
position upon a knoll some distance 
out in the prairie. Here the Indians 
seem to have left him unmolested till 
they had wrought their devilish 
purpose with the deserted and almost 
defenceless train. The usual atroc- 
ities were committed; a few were 
spared, but for reasons quite apart 
from considerations of age or sex. 
Private Jordan, a survivor, reports 
that of one hundred and thirty or 
forty soldiers and civilians (includ- 
ing ten women and twenty children) 
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all were killed except fifteen. Captain 
Heald gives the killed in the action as 
thirty-eight soldiers, two women and 
twelve children. These children of 
the white families were in a baggage 
wagon into which a young savage 
climbed and tomahawked the entire 
group. 

When brave Captain William Wells 
had been killed and scalped, they 
tore out his heart and divided it 
among the chiefs. The following 
day the fort was burned. 

Captain Heald received a wound 
in his hip, Mrs. Heald six wounds, 


They wére spared as were also the 
entire Kinzie family; and soon after* 
they were permitted to go across to 
St. Joseph. In Chicago only one 
white man remained—Antoine Ouil- 
lemette, who with his Indian wife and 
half-breed children might take their 
choice of all that remained in the 
surrounding desolation; for, the plun- 
der consumed, the savages also fled 
away. 

Four years now passed away be- 
fore a hand was set to the work of 
restoration, or the bleaching bones of 
those who fell in the massacre were 


. 


SCHOOLCRAFT’S VIEW OF CHICAGO 1820. 


Schoolcraft, the distinguished Indian chronicler, says (1820): **We found the post (Fort Dearborn), under the 


the command of Capt. Bradley, with a force of 160 men. 


I took the sketch from a stand-point on the flat of sand 


which stretched in front of the place. . This view embraces every house in the village with the fort. 
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gathered up. Captain Hezekiah 
Bradley sent to re-establish the post 
arrived with two companies on July 
4th, 1816, and began ‘at once to build 
the second Fort Dearborn upon the 
charred remains of the old one. He 
gathered the bones of the slain and 
buried them in the garrison cemetery 
in what is now the Lake Front Park. 

It seems strange to record little or 
no growth for a decade or more, but 
from 1816 to 1830, Chicago gained 
only some twelve or fifteen houses 
and a population of one hundred. 
An old letter dated at Fort Dearborn 
in 1830, describes a deer-hunt with 
dogs and horses “in the thick woods 
on the north side.” They found two 
deer before reaching the line of the 
present Chicago Avenue. A second 
letter tells of a wolf-hunt the pre- 
vious December when three wolves 
and as many raccoons were killed on 
the South Side near the South 
Branch. A third letter tells of- high 
water where Mud Lake was divided, 
a part flowing east into Lake Mich- 
igan, and a part flowing west into 
the Illinois. 


John H. Fonda gives the following 
graphic account of the primitive Chi- 
cago, its inhabitants and its mail ser- 
vice: (Hurlbut, p. 212.) 


We entered the Lake Peoria and were met 
at the landing by a number of Indians, from 
whom we learned that it was more than two 
hundred miles to the nearest trading-post on 
the Lake, which was Chi-ca-a-go. . . . We 
paddled along until we came to the Des 
Plaines river, from which we passed into a 
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large slough, or lake, that must have led us 
into a branch of the Chicago river, for we 
followed a ‘stream that brought us opposite 
Fort Dearborn. At this period Chicago was 
merely an Indian Agency; it contained 
about fourteen houses, and not more than 75 
or 100 inhabitants at the most. An agent of 
the American Fur Company, named Gurdon 
S. Hubbard, then occupied the fort. The 
staple business seemed to be carried on by 
Indians and runaway soldiers, who hunted 
ducks and muskrats in the marshes. There 
was a great deal of lowland, and mostly des- 
titute of timber. The principal inhabitants 
were Mr. Hubbard, a Frenchman by the 
name of Ouillemette and John B. Beaubien. 

It was the winter of 1827 that the U.S. 
Quartermaster came to me one day and 
asked if I could find my way to Chicago. ... 
He intrusted me with the—not mailbag, but 
a tin canister covered with untanned deer- 
hide, that contained the despatches and letters 
of the inhabitants. One noon we arrived at 
Fort Dearborn, after being on the way more 
than a month. It was in January, 1828, and 
with the exception that the fort was strength- 
ened and garrisoned, there was no sign of im- 
provement since my former visit. 


In the year 1825 the assessment 
roll of Peoria County rates the total 
valuation in the Chicago precinct at 
$9047 of which $5,000, or more than 
half, was charged to John Crafts, 
agent of the American Fur Company, 
and thus really belonged to John 
Jacob Astor. 

In 1833 the red man made his last 
appearance in force at Chicago. 
About five thousand assembled to 
make a treaty and sell their lands. 
The affair ended in a feast, an orgie, 
a grand farewell “war-dance,” in 
which about eight hundred braves 
participated, decorated with feather 
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head dresses and armed with toma- 
hawks and war clubs. 

In the year 1831 a bridge was built 
over the South Branch between Lake 
and Randolph streets. What is strik- 
ing is the way it was paid for: 
$286.20 by white citizens and $200 
by the Pottawatomies. . . . Hurl- 
but says this bridge stood till 1840. 

A momentous event and most es- 
sential to the commercial: position 
and importance of Chicago was the 
opening of a direct and ample channel 
from the river to the lake. That 
current which in the geologic ages 
had built the sand ridges and swamps 

4 


upon which Chicago at length arose, 
still continued to choke up the mouth 
of the river with accumulating sands. 
A broad and strong bank effectually 
cut off a direct outlet and deflected 
the stream along the shore to Madi- 
son and Monroe streets, where over a 
long shallow it mingled with the lake. 
With an appropriation by Congress 
in 1833, a direct cut was made, and a 
“revetment ” or retaining wall, laid 
on its north side continued in a pier 
about one thousand feet into the 
lake. This, repeatedly lengthened 
since, became the “North Pier.” It 
caught and held back the sand, and a 
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great freshet in the spring of 1834, 
effectually established the new chan- 
nel. On July r2th the schooner IIli- 
nois was pulled over the bar and 
sailed up the river amid the acclama- 
tions,of the citizens. And so the city 
began to grow. 

“The streets—so-called—were a sea 
of mud when it rained and a storm 
of dust when the dry southwest wind 
raged. The most approved vehicle 
for society ladies was a stout ox cart 
with hay in the bottom. The cart 
would back up to the door of the fair 
passenger to allow her to mount, plod 
through the mire to the house of 
feasting and back up to its door to 
discharge its pleasure-seeking load. 

Lake schooners in the river; prairie 
schooners in the roads, mud in the 


streets, music in the parlors and hope 
in the heart--Chicago is fairly going 
ahead at last.” 


INTERIOR OF OLD 
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This brings us to‘the year 1835, 
but only to the threshold of that 
phenomenal expansion and _ solid 
prosperity which distinguishes Chica- 
go, perhaps beyond any other city of 
our time. From such an unpromis- 
ing infancy who would have ventured 
to prophecy such a lusty youth. So 
far we have only undertaken to illus- 
trate these tardy and feeble begin- 
nings. Her recent history, embody- 
ing an unprecedented prosperity, does 
not come within our present inten- 
tion. For an account of the modern 
Chicago, her men, her achievements, 
her institutions, and a_ thousand 
points of interest, past and present, 
the reader is referred to “ The Story 
of Chicago,” by Joseph Kirkland, of 
which we have made generous use in 
the preparation of this paper. 


FORT DEARBORN 
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A PRO-SLAVERY STATESMAN.* 


THE active public life of Robert 
Toombs covers one of the most mo- 
mentous and interesting periods of 
our national history. After Calhoun, 
the Great Agitator, and Clay, the 
Great Pacificator, his is perhaps the 
most striking figure in southern poli- 
tics in connection with those measures 
and sentiments which hastened or re- 
tarded the catastrophe of civil war. 
In the begining of his prime’ when 
these men with the immortal Webster 
were no more, he outlived the storm 
which they anticipated; he saw and 
tasted the bitter fruits of that dis- 
union and fratricidal enmity which 
Calhoun invited—which Clay and 
Webster deprecated, 

Whig, Unionist, Democrat, Dis- 
unionist, Irreconcilable-Reconstruc- 
tionist,— how is it possible to show a 
robust and manly consistency under 
all these seemingly adverse attitudes? 
Attentively to follow the career of 
Robert Toombs will lead us to a fair 
solution. We shall find it no more 
difficult to trace through these politi- 
cal relations the man still himself 


*The Life of Robert Toombs—Pleasant A. 
Stovall, Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York, 1892. 


substantially unchanged, than it is to 
discover how he could be at all times 
the one identical, strong, aggressive, 
and triumphant personality, while ad- 
vocate, orator, financier, statesman, 
diplomatist, soldier, and framer of 
organic law. 

Richly endowed in mind and per- 
son, fearless, imperious, generous, 
eloquent, he may be taken as a fine 
type of the southern chivalry and 
aristocracy, who believed utterly in 
their own social system,— that is, in 
human slavery. He is the man who 
stood in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
January 24, 1856, before a great audi- 
ence utterly at variance with his 
views, winning, however, and retain- 
ing their respectful attention, while 
for an hour and a half he put forth 
an elaborate, energetic defense and 
eulogium of African Slavery. How 
he could do so, will, we trust, only 
become increasingly difficult to un- 
derstand as the world grows older. 
That at such a time and in that place 
he was permitted to do so, is a fine 
compliment both to the orator and 
his audience. He had the respect 
due always to fearless advocacy under 
complete conviction. He believed in 
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slavery. Hechampioned and praised 
what he entirely approved. 

We speak of this first and emphati- 
cally because we believe it the key to 
the situation. We shall never read 
this man truly nor the times in which 
he moved, unless we can give full 
faith and effect to the fact that the de- 
fenders of “the peculiar institution” 
implicitly believed it the best arrange- 
ment and appointed of God. This 
appeared in the speaker and the ad- 
dress at Tremont Temple. The de- 
fense of slavery by Toombs will re- 
main among the ablest ever delivered 
upon so forbidding a theme, and will 
be read in the future with increasing 
interest and curiosity. Let us see 
what was said by so distinguished 
an advocate in defense of this ancient 
order of the barbaric ages. 

Toombs did not hesitate to assert 
that Congress had no right to restrain 
or impair slavery; but on the con- 
trary must protect it. Neither the De- 
claration of Independence nor the 
Articles of Confederation liberated a 
single slave. Consciously our Con- 
stitution was framed to protect and 
strengthen the institution. It gave 
Congress no power to exclude slavery 
from theterritories. Furthermore to 
confine the negro to the old states 
would only put him at disadvantage 
without striking off a single fetter. 
The common territory should be for 
the equal enjoyment of all, with pro- 
tection for property in slaves as any 
other property, till the resident free- 
men, in a State Constitution, deter- 


mine and define their own institu- 
tions. “This,” said Mr. Toombs, 
“is justice. This is constitutional 
equity.” He defended the Compro- 
mise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act as consistent applications of this 
principle. 

On the social and moral side of his 
theme Toombs held the superority of 
the white race indisputable and per- 
manent, and the subjection of the 
African the normal arrangement, con- 
ducing to the interest and happiness 
of both races. The question was not 
whether we should invade Africa and 
enslave its people. The British Crown 
thrust slavery upon us; and our 
fathers, as practical men, questioned 
not so much man’s natural rights as 
what rights he might properly enjoy 
in a society constituted as they found 


it. Yet Toombs justified their wisdom 


by declaring the position of the 
African under the American system 
better than he had ever attained else- 
where, whether bond or free. In his 
own or foreign lands he has always 
been a servant. Emancipation by 
France and England had resulted 
disastrously. 

The north does not want the negro; 
and the best specimens are those in 
closest contact with slavery. The 
southern system secures to the 
slave valuable rights,— protects his 
life, his person from assault except by 
his master, gives a home, ample food 
and clothing, exempts from excessive 
labor, and in old age or sickness 
makes him a charge upon his mas- 








ter. He is a consumer of more ani- 
mal food than any free laboring pop- 
ulation of Europe or the United 
States. Free labor is paid in money, 
the representatives of products; slave 
labor in the products themselves. 
The agricultural and unskilled labor- 
ers of England and Europe fail to 
secure the comforts of the southern 
slave; for there compensation is 
scarcely sufficient to perpetuate the 
race. He thought the-slaves better 
off than tenants at the north. 

The laws should protect marriage 
and other domestic ties; but he 
claimed various necessities and a rov- 
ing spirit caused more separations 
among free whites than ever occurred 
among the slaves, England’s treat- 
ment of Ireland had sundered more 
domestic ties in ten years than had 
African slavery throughout its exist- 
ence. Slavery is impossible in Europe 
because wages are so low that capital 
cannot afford to own its labor. It 
ceased in England for this reason, 
and not from sentiments of humanity. 

Slavery does not enervate and de- 
base the white man. Witness the high 
attainments of slave-holding Greece 
and Rome. In the masters of slaves 
the haughtiness of domination com- 
bining with the spirit of freedom for- 
tifies it and renders it invincible. 
During the agitation of thirty years 
in the north, when the founda- 
tions of the national government had 
been shaken, and the bonds of Chris- 
tian unity between the churches had 
been burst asunder, the slave-holding 
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states had scarcely felt the shock. 
Stability, progress, order, peace, con- 
tent and prosperity had reigned 
throughout their borders, with never 
a soldier in all their domain to over- 
awe or to protect society. Such our 
social system and condition under it. 
We submit it to the judgment of 
mankind, convinced that no other 
under the circumstances would have 
exhibited the individual man, bond or 
free, in a higher development, or so- 
ciety in a happier civilization. 

This defense of slavery by Toombs, 
let us remember, was uttered at the 
moment when anti-slavery sentiment 
north, grown to great proportions, 
was on the eve of consolidating its 
forces in the Republican party,—only 
a few months previous to the nomin- 
ation of Fremont,—only five years 
before the agitation culminated in 
civil strife. 

So strongly in sympathy with 
southern institutions and so bred in 
the southern doctrine of “State 
rights,” we need not be surprised that 
Toombs stood always for southern 
honor, rights and interests first, and 
national unity afterward. His bold, 
impetuous temper and fiery eloquence 
made him a conspicuous figure. He 
was at this time forty-six years of 
age, and in the midst of his first 
term in the Senate. When he en- 
tered, four years previous, Calhoun 
had been dead two years, while Clay 
and Webster were just at the close 
of life and their grand leadership. 
Douglas, Seward, Chase and Sumner, 
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were conspicuous among the new 
leaders. Toombs had already dis- 
tinguished himself during the pre- 
vious years of his service in the 
lower House. From 1837 onward 
to the beginning of his Congressional 
career in 1845, he had served almost 
continuously in the legislature as a 
Whig in the Democratic State of 
Georgia. In local politics he devel- 
oped the quality of a hard fighter, an 
incorruptible and stalwart advocate 
of what he believed to be for the best 
interest of the people. Here began 
his life-long friendship with Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. Two men could 
scarcely be more unlike in tempera- 
ment as well as mental and physical 
characteristics; yet they were found 
working in harmony, and usually in 
active alliance. 

Toombs opposed the annexation of 
Texas and consequent war with 
Mexico; but strenously demanded 
for the south equal privileges in the 
territory thus acquired. This ap- 
peared in his opposition to the Clay- 
ton Compromise which proposed to 
refer all questions relating to slavery 
in the territories to the Supreme 
Court. He claimed that Congress 
should squarely do away with the 
Mexican law which had prohibited 
slavery. This was in 1848, and the 
language of Toombs is characteristic, 
and very suggestive in view of subse- 
quent events. Speaking for the South 
he says: 

“When our rights are clear, se- 
curity for them should be free from 


all ambiguity... It is far better that 
this new acquisition should be the 
grave of the Republic than of the 
rights and honor of the south — and, 
from present indications, to this com- 
plexion it must come at last.” 
Slave-property must be recognized 
and protected in all the acquired 
Mexican territories. “ This boon,” 
said he, “may be worthless, but its 
surrender involves our honor. We 
can permit no discrimination against 
our section or our institutions in di- 
viding out the common property of 
the Republic. Our rights are not to 


be abandoned, nor bartered away in 
presidentfal elections.” 

At the north such words seemed the 
idle bluster of natural “ fire-eaters.” 
The idea of “rights” and “honor” 
attaching to the opportunity for ex- 


tending human slavery into fresh 
regions seemed too preposterous for 
serious consideration. The earnest- 
ness of the demand they could not 
doubt; but as for any ground of jus- 
tice or equality, any point of personal 
right and honor involved, they could 
not credit the claim. Of course there 
can be no right to doa wrong. The 
irreconcilable difference lay just there 
—is slavery right or wrong? With 
Toombs, utterly persuaded of the 
complete righteousness and excel- 
lence of the system, the feeling was 
real, the plea of justice and honor 
perfectly sincere. It is not easy to 
understand how one could wish to 
rupture a good government and en- 
gage in war merely to perpetuate 
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slavery; but in a strife for justice, 
equal rights and honor, in every age 
those have not been wanting who 
would freely adventure their lives 
and all their possessions. 

The thirty-first Congress, convened 
in December, 1849, came to its labors 
in a momentous crisis. A new prob- 
lem — this entire territorial question 
—confronted the assembled states- 
men. The Whigs, profiting by the 
Mexican war which they had opposed, 
elected to the presidency its hero 
Zachary Taylor, and now aconquered 
empire remained to be disposed of. 
House and Senate passed into those 
stormy scenes and tremendous de- 
bates which issued in the compromise 
measures of 1850. Then came a time 
of breaking of party lines, a time of 
passion, doubt and confusion, when, 
to many, disunion seemed im- 
minent, 

In the Whig Congressional caucus, 
Toombs offered a resolution declar- 
ing that Congress should put no re- 
striction whatever on slavery in the 
territories. The northern Whigs 
scouted the idea, and Toombs led the 
southern members from the assem- 
bly. Onthe floor of the House he 
forced the fighting, declaring the in- 
terests of his people endangered, and 
that he was unwilling to surrender 
the great power of the speaker's chair 
without security for the future. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, “I have as 
much attachment to the Union of 
these States under the constitution of 
our fathers as any freeman ought to 


‘tated discussion of the 


have. I am ready to concede and 
sacrifice for it whatever a just and 
honorable man ought to sacrifice. I 
will do no more. . . I do not then hesi- 
tate to avow before this: House and 
the country, and in the presence of 
the living God, that if by your legis- 
lation you seek to drive us from the 
territories purchased by the common 
blood and treasure of the people, and 
to abolish slavery in the District, 
thereby attempting to fix a national 
degradation upon half the states of 
this confederacy, I am for disunion, 
and if my physical courage be equal 
to the maintenance of my convictions 
of right and duty, I will devote all I 
am and all I have on earth to its con- 
summation, Give me securities that 
the power of organization which you 
seek will not be used to the injury of 
my constituents; then you can have 
my co-operation, not till then. Grant 
them, and you restore tranquillity to 
the country. Refuse them, and, as 
far as I am concerned, let discord 
reign forever.” 

Toombs has been characterized by 
his friends as “rashest of men in 
speech while safest in counsel.” Yet 
these were not the inconsiderate ut- 
terances of passion in heated debate. 
Under, whatever pressure delivered, 
they were true to his settled feeling 
and purpose; for in the February 
following, we find him in a premedi- 
territorial 
question announcing with delibera- 
tion the doctrine of secession, He 
said ; 
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“We had our institutions when you 
sought ourallegiance. We were con- 
tent with them then, and we are con- 
tent with them now. We have not 
sought to thrust them upon you, nor 
to interfere with yours... We only 
ask that our common government 
shall protect us both equally, until 
the territories shall be admitted as 
states into the Union, then to leave 
their citizens free to adopt any domes- 
tic policy in reference to this subject 
which in their judgment may best 
promote their interest and happiness. 
The demand is just. Grant it and 
you place your prosperity and ours 
on asolid foundation; you perpetuate 
the union so necessary to your pros- 
perity; you solve the problem of re- 
publican government. If it be dem- 
onstrated that the Constitution is 
powerless for our protection, it will 
then be not only the right but the 
duty of the slave-holding States to 
resume the powers which they have 
conferred upon this government, and 
to seek new safeguards for their 
future protection.... This cry of 
Union is the masked battery behind 
which the rights of the South are to 
be assaulted. Let the South mark 
the man who is for Union at every 
hazard and to the last extremity.” 

Four months later, June 15, 1850, 
he said: 

“In my judgment this right [to the 
enjoyment and protection of slave- 
property in the territories], involving 
as it does political equality, is worth 
a dozen such Unions as we have, even 


if each were a thousand times more 
valuable than this. .. . Refuse it, and, 
for one, I will strike for independ- 
ence.” 

The north could not believe these 
threatenings earnest. It is now clear 
that Toombs and those like him, in 
case their demands should not be 
granted, really contemplated seces- 
sion and were already ripe for it. 
Only upon the adoption of the 
compromise measure substantially 
as proposed by Clay, did the disunion 
movement fail in 1850. By this 
agreement California was to be ad- 
mitted, the territories organized with- 
out slavery restriction, the fugitive 
slave law passed, and slavery re- 
tained in the District of Columbia. 
Upon the adoption of these measures, 
Toombs became as earnest and active 


in allaying the disunion sentiment, as 
he had been before in exciting it. 

He now found his own state of 
Georgia in a tremendous ferment, a 
condition to which his own words had 


contributed not a little. Organizing 
a “ Constitutional Union Party,” Cobb, 
Stephens and Toombs opposed all 
their prestige and splendid abilities 
to the rising tide of secession. Toombs 
had now not only to meet the argu- 
ments of the rampant State-Rights 
Party, but to face and explain his 
own impassioned speeches in Con- 
gress. It must be confessed his pres- 
ent utterances contrasted rather 
strangely with those so recently de- 
livered in Washington. He had aided 
in effecting the great compromise ; 
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he accepted it in good faith, and was 
resolved Georgia should take her 
stand squarely and firmly on the 
Union and the Constitution. He ad- 
mitted that the South had not yet se- 
cured her full rights, 

“ But,” said he “the fugitive slave 
law which I demanded was granted. 
The abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and proscription in 
the territories were defeated, crushed, 
and abandoned. We have firmly 
established great and important prin- 
ciples. The South has compromised 
no right, surrendered no principle, 
and lost not an inch of ground in the 
contest ; I did not hesitate to accept 
these acts but gave them my ready 
support.” 

With singular severity, in view of 
the time as well as his own past and 


subsequent course, he arraigned the 


disunionists. “ Being bent upon the 
ruin of the Republic,” he said, “they 
use truth or error for its accomplish- 
ment, as best suits the exigencies of 
the hour.” He took the stump and 
it is said his words rang out like an 
alarm-bell. 

Men speak to-day of his activity 
and ‘earnestness in that great cam- 
paign as with rapid and prompt per- 
ception, clear, close reasoning, cutting 
eloquence and unsparing hand, he 
rasped the follies of disunion and 
secession. A prominent journal of 
that day said of his speech in Burke 
County, Georgia: “His manly elo- 
quence has shaken and shivered to 
the base the pedestal upon which the 


monument of American ruin was to 
be erected.” 

His effort proved successful, though 
even Toombs stood convicted before 
many of his former followers of “un- 
soundness on the slavery question.” 
A majority of union delegates were 
returned and the convention adopted 
the famous “Georgia Platform.” This 
declaration accepted the compromise 
legislation; held the Union secondary 
to the principles and rights it was 
bound to perpetuate; committed the 
state to resist, even to the disruption 
of the Union, any act prohibiting 
slavery in the territories; and lastly 
demanded the faithful execution of 
the fugitive slave law. 

Such was the so-called Union Plat- 
form. The Southern Rights Party 
endorsed the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, asserted the right of 
secession, and demanded Congres- 
sional intervention in favor of slavery 
in the territories. The victory of 
Cobb, Toombs and Stephens in this 
campaign not only restrained Georgia 
from precipitating disunion, but had 
a like influence throughout the sea- 
board states. The following year 
Toombs was advanced to the United 
States Senate. 

In 1832 young Toombs had cast his 
first vote for Andrew Jackson. But 
after the proclamation and force bill 
of the administration he had at once 
joined the State Rights Whigs. With 
the Whig party he continued to act 
up to the campaign of 1852, when the 
convention retired the great states. 
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man Webster, and put in nomination 
General Winfield Scott. This action 
sorely disappointed and offended 
Toombs. From this time he acted 
mainly with Democratic organiza- 
tions, but declared his independence 
of parties and conventions. In for- 
cible terms he denounced the usurpa- 
tions and tyranny of conventions. 
He had seen Calhoun, Clay, Webster, 
one by one, retired before Van Buren, 
Harrison, and Scott. Always an en- 
thusiastic admirer of those statesmen, 
in breaking away from the old Whig 
party we can scarcely wonder he 
should denounce the system, which 
had blighted its brightest and truly 
great men. 


In 1854 very naturally Senator 


Toombs stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Douglas in the debates on the 


Kansas-Nebraska bill, which seemed 
to embody the very principle on the 
territorial question for which Toombs 
had all along contended, though 
eventually these senators developed a 
serious difference of construction. 
His speeches on this theme are re- 
markable for the boldness with which 
he appears to accept the logical appli- 
cation of the so-called doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, neither blanch- 
ing nor flinching before the probable 
demand of Utah for admission with 
her polygamy. 

In the campaign of 1856, charged 
with being a disunionist, he replied 
that he stood upon the Georgia Plat- 
form of 1850, but added: “I will say 
that should Fremont be elected, I 
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will not stand and wait for fire, but I 
will call upon my countrymen to take 
to that to which they will be driven— 
the sword. If that be disunion, I am 
a disunionist.” 

It will seem strange that the author 
of such sentiments is classed among 
conservatives in his state and times, 
but the words were uttered in a de- 
bate with Benjamin, H. Hill, then a 
young man just coming into promi- 
nence, who declared the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill embodied the idea of 
“squatter sovereignty” as distin- 
guished from popular or state 
sovereignty, and was a cheat, a swin- 
dle, a surrender of the dearest rights 
of the South. With splendid audac- 
ity Hill charged that Toombs in Con- 
gress had been “sleeping over our 
rights.” Moreover, Hill had the ap- 
plause and sympathies of a large por- 
tion of their audience, 

It is necessary here to draw a 
subtle distinction which to this day we 
think is not duly appreciated in the 
North. In the discussion and pas- 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
Toombs and Douglas stood together. 
But in the after interpretation and 
application of its principle of popular 
sovereignty they separated. Douglas 
held it as a territorial: right; Toombs 
and others soon brought it back toa 
mere state-right at the formative 
period.. This distinction and diver- 
gence was adroitly and effectively 
brought to bear upon Douglas by 
Lincoln at Freeport, Illinois, in the 
great joint debate of the senatorial 















question: “Can the people of a terri- 
tory, in a lawful way, exclude slavery 
from their limits, prior to the forma- 
of a state constitution?” Had 
Douglas answered “No,” he would 
have ranged himself beside the Bu- 
chanan administration, and in ac- 
cord with the southern view of popu- 
lar sovereignty conformable to the 
Dred Scott decision of the Supreme 
Court, which by virtue. of the Con- 
stitution of the United States estab- 
lished slavery in the territories, and 
forbade the people to exclude it until 
in the very act of becoming a state. 
But this answer would have cost 
Douglas the senatorship and conse- 
quently all hope of the presidency. 
He took the other horn of the dilem- 
ma and promptly answered “Yes.” 
This answer saved to him the senator- 
ship, but arrayed against him the 
administration and the South, occa- 
sioning the split in the Charleston 
Convention and overthrow of the 
Democratic party. The theory that 
a body of settlers squatting in a ter- 
ritory could at any time and of them- 
selves determine the character of the 
territory’s domestic institutions was 
repugnant to a large part of the 
southern people. This they stigma- 
tized as “squatter sovereignty,” a 
term often used in the North and 
still retained in most histories as 
synonomous with popular sover- 
eignty. Toombs and southern men 
generally now claimed that slavery 
existed already in the territories and 
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contest. Mr. Lincoln propounded the 
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must be protected by the Constitu- 
tion, the dormant sovereignty of the 
people in this regard only springing 
into activity when the territory be- 
came one of the co-equal states. This 
view made popular sovereignty only 
a name to conjure with, in effect 
merely another term for state sover- 
eignty or state rights. The Dred 
Scott decision announced the day 
following Buchanan’s inauguration, 
certainly went to establish the 
southern claim. This decision, and 
the southern demand, were received 
by an increasingly influential and nu- 
merous party at the North with 
horror and execration. 

The debate in the Senate was re- 
newed by Jefferson Davis against 
Douglas, and the fraudulent Lecomp- 
ton Constitution for Kansas was ac- 
cepted in spite of the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the Illinois senator. Toombs 
favored it, but when it was rejected 
by the House, he promptly accepted 
the proposition to refer the matter 
back to the people. 

Toombs took no part in the Doug- 
las-Davis debate, conscious of the 
fact that every point scored against 
Douglas was the Demo- 
cratic party in twain. He had al- 
ways been partial to Douglas and 
viewed with pain his position on 
“squatter sovereignty.” He con- 


cleaving 


sidered it a deflection, the going upon 
a tangent, but not that it should be 
sympathy and 
He said at .Augusta, 
“When 


fatal to Southern 
friendship. 
Georgia, September 8, 1859: 
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we condemned and abrogated Con- 
gressional intervention against us, 
that was a great point gained. 

We could not settle the question of 
the power of the people over slavery 
while in a territorial condition, be- 
cause Democrats differed on that 
point. ... We decided to refer the 
question to the Supreme Court. It 
has gone there and has been decided 
in our favor. The Southern friends 
of the measure repudiate the princi- 
ple of squatter sovereignty. I stand 
its steady and uncompromising ad- 
The doctrine of Douglas 
Yet I 


versary. 
has not a leg to stand upon. 


do not belong to those who denounce 
him. The organization of the Demo- 
cratic party leaves this an open ques- 
tion, and Mr. Douglas is at full liber- 
ty to take either side he may choose, 


and if he maintains his ground of 
neither making nor accepting new 
tests of political soundness, I shall 
consider him a political friend and 
will accept him as the representative 
of the party, whatever it may tender 
him. I do not hesitate to tell you 
that, with his errors I prefer him and 
would support him to-morrow against 
any opposition leader in America.” 
Events moved fast; day by day 
feeling ran higher. The John Brown 
raid stirred the south much as the 
Dred Scott decision had the north. 
In the Senate Toombs charged the 
Republican party with moral compli- 
city in thi§ raid. ' In his fiery way he 
declared: “It is vain in the face of 
these inquiries to talk of peace, fra- 
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ternity and common country. There 
is no peace; there is no fraternity; 
there is no commpn country; all of 
us know it.” The triumph of the 
Republican party he assumed would 
be the signal for release and action. 
He closed this, known as his “ door- 
sill speech,” with an appeal to his 
constituents: 

“When that time comes, freemen 
of Georgia, redeem your pledges. 
Your honor is involved, your faith is 
plighted. I know you feel a stain as 
a wound. Your peace, your social 
system, your friends are involved. 
Never permit this Federal Govern- 
ment to pass into the traitor hands of 
the black Republican party. It has 
already declared war against you and 
your institutions. It every day com- 
mits acts of war against you.... 
Defend yourselves! The enemy is 
at your door; wait not to meet him 
at your hearthstone; meet him at the 
door-sill, and drive him from the 
Temple of Liberty, or pull down its 
pillars and involve him in a common 
ruin.” 

Upon the election of Lincoln, 
Toombs took the ground that sepa- 
ration sooner or later was inevitable. 
The time for the application of the 
remedy was the point of difference. 
Toombs at first did not counsel pre- 
cipitation, but upon the rejection of 
the Crittenden resolutions, convinced 
that the best interests of the south 
lay in immediate separation, he set 
himself to secure that result. On the 
22d of December he telegraphed his 
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conclusions to his “fellow-citizens of 
Georgia,” closing with these words: 
“All further looking to the north for 
security for your constitutional rights 
in the Union ought to be instantly 
abandoned. Secession by the 4th of 
March next should be thundered 
forth from the ballot-box by the 
united voice of Georgia. Such a 
voice will be your best guaranty for 
liberty, security, tranquillity and 
glory.” 

On January 7th, 1861, Robert 
Toombs delivered his farewell speech 
in the United States Senate; wherein 
he stated under five propositions 
what might very properly be styled 
the Southern Ultimatum. On _ his 
charges and demands, announced to 
“the civilized world,” he invoked 
“the judgment of to-day, of to-mor- 
row, of distant ages, and of Heaven 
itself.” Toall appearance the verdict 
has been, and is likely to continue, to 
be far different from that which Mr. 
Toombs anticipated. And what was 
the ultimatum? What would have 
induced Robert Toombs to have re- 
mained in the Union until some fur- 
ther apprehension should call for 
some further safeguard? 

“First, that the people of the 
United States shall have an equal 
right to emigrate and settle in the 
territories with whatever’ property 
(including slaves) they may possess. 
Second, that property in slaves shall 
be entitled to the same protection 
from the government as any other 
property. Third, that persons com- 
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mitting crimes against slave property 
in one State, fleeing to another, shall 
be given up. Fourth, that fugitive 
slaves shall be surrendered. Fifth, 
that Congress shall pass laws for the 
punishment of all persons who shall 
aid and abet invasion and insurrec- 
tion in any other State.” 

In short, here was a very peculiar 
species of property which required 
very especial recognition and culti- 
vation by the general government. 
In the name of equality, right and 
justice, were here demanded special 
protection in the territories, special 
recognition everywhere, special ex- 
tradition of those who might tamper 
with slaves, special powers and meas- 
ures operative throughout the Union 
for their restitution, special laws and 
punishments for any who might aid 
and abet invasions or insurrections 
of this peculiar property. Indeed it 
had come to pass that southern rights 
and southern honor could no way be 
maintained within the Union except 
by the general government becoming 
a great agency for the cultivation and 
perpetuation of a peculiar property, 
namely, men and women in bondage. 
The complete energies of a great 
nation must be concentrated on the 
business of restraining men and 
women to keep them in servitude, in 
estopping every possible means or 
whisper of aid and hope, and in drag- 
ging back into such hopeless bondage 
all those fleeing for liberty. All this 
in the name of liberty and justice; 
for until this were done, the liberties 
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of the south were endangered, their 
rights denied, their honor assaylted. 
O sacred names of liberty and truth! 
how abused, when men of haughty 
pride and high intelligence with in- 
dignant reproaches and threats, recite 
such offenses in the catalogue of their 
cruel wrongs! 

For, says Toombs: 
these five propositions: Are they not 
right? Are they not just? We will 
pause and consider them; but, mark 
me, we will not let you decide the 
question for us. I have little care 
to dispute remedies with you unless 
you propose to redress our wrongs. 

Restore us those rights 
redress these flagrant wrongs, and 
it will restore fraternity, and unity 
and peace to all. Refuse them, and 
what then? We shall then ask you, 
let us depart in peace? Refuse 
that, and you present us war. We 
accept it, and inscribing on our ban- 
ners the glorious words ‘ Liberty and 
Equality’ we will trust to the blood 


“We demand 


of the brave and the God of battles 
for security and tranquillity.” 

We are not permitted to doubt the 
complete sincerity of these words. 
The historian of the future can only 
note this as another astonishing ex- 
ample of the perversities of the human 
intellect under the bias of custom, 
education, association, and the stimu- 
lus of self-interest. The idea of 
advancing banners inscribed -with 
“Liberty and Equality” in a “holy 
cause” or crusade, professedly and 
exclusively in the interest of human 
slavery would be a rich travesty were 
it not proved so lamentably earnest. 
Whatever the civil strife might be on 
the northern side, incontestibly on 
the side of the south, it was first and 
essentially a war for the perpetuity 
and extension of human bondage, in 
which the, southern people had come 
to feel and believe were involved 
right, equality, justice, as well as 
their personal and collective honor. 


A. E. ALLABEN. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


DurincG La Salle’s first attempt to 
reach the Mississippi, when he was 
obliged to winter among the Illinois, 
he dispatched Father Louis Hennepin 
to explore the Upper Mississippi. He 
was accompanied on this expedition 
by two companies, and although 
Hennepin was not the leader of the 
party, yet being its historian, gets 
the credit for its explorations. The 
party set out from Fort Crévecoeur 
on the last day in February, 1680. 
For six weeks the explorers plied 
their paddles against the current of 
the Mississippi unmolested. When 
they had ascended the river as far as 
the Wisconsin they were surprised 
and captured by a war-party of Sioux, 
and from that time their journey was 
an enforced one. After nineteen days 
the party landed at a point probably 
a few miles below the site of the 
present city of St. Paul. At this 
point the band left the river and fol- 
lowed the trail over the country to 
Mille Lacs. A journey of five days 
brought them to the Indian villages 
in the valley of the Rum River. At 
this point the captives passed the 
winter, each band conducting a 
Frenchman to its village. The cap- 
tives were treated with consideration 


‘ 


and rude kindness. During his cap- 
tivity Hennepin settled an important 
geographical question. The hope of 
discovering a direct westerly ocean 
route to the East Indies which in- 
spired Columbus and resulted in the 
discovery of America, was at this time 
an inspiring cause of the persistent 
intrusion of the French into this 
region. It was supposed that the 
Mississippi River emptied into the 
Gulf of California. .On the maps of 
that day the northwest passage was 
laid down as through the straits of 
Aniau, which was represented to be 
not far from the water-system of 
Minnesota. 

While Hennepin was detained as a 
prisoner in the vicinity of Mille Lacs, 
four Indians came to the village, who 
stated that they had come to the vil- 
lage from the west fifteen- hundred 
miles, and that their journey had oc- 
cupied four months, They were 
questioned by Hennepin and told 
him that they had seen no sea nor 
any great body of water. They de- 
scribed the country northwest of the 
Falls of St. Anthony with general 
accuracy, saying that it contained no 
great lakes, that it had many rivers 
and that there were few forests in 
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that region. From this narration 
Hennepin concluded that the Straits 
of Aniau as delineated upon the maps 
of that time had no existence, and he 
conjectured that the route to the 
Pacific was by the rivers of which 
these Indians told. 

In the following Spring the bands 
of Sioux assembled preparatory . to 
their departure for the annual hunt. 
They descended the Rum River and 
encamped where Dayton, Minnesota, 
is now situated. At this point star- 
vation threatened the Indians. Tak- 
ing advantage of this fact for the 
purpose of securing his freedom, 
Hennepin told the Indians that his 
friends were coming loaded with 
gifts. The greedy Sioux were easily 
induced to let Hennepin and one 
other go down the river alone and 
unguarded. The two white men be- 
gan the descent of the river in a small 
birch canoe, which they carried 
around the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Father Hennepin named the cataract 


the Falls of St. Anthony in honor of 
St. Anthony of Padua. Here the 
Franciscan monk found the Indians 
making offerings to the spirit of the 
waters, and invoking its favor by 
their prayers‘and gifts. 

Some distance below the Falls, 
Hennepin and his companion en- 
countered Daniel Greysolon Du Luth, 
for whom Duluth is named, and four 
other Frenchmen, who had made 
their way through the Sioux country 
to the Mississippi. Hearing of three 
white men on their way, they con- 
tinued their search until they found 
Hennepin and his companions. The 
immediate honor of the discovery of 
the Falls St. Anthony belongs to Hen- 
nepin, but it must be remembered 
that he was but one of the agents 
sent out by that marvelous explorer 
La Salle, to whom the discovery of 
the vast region of the Mississippi 
justly and rightly belongs. 


SAMUEL M. Davis. 
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HIGH ROCK SPRING, 


“Srr WitLiaM Jounson! Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson! Every writer on Sara- 
toga begins with Sir William!” This 
was the exclamation of one excitable 
but patriotic citizen of the beautiful 
Spa at the foot of the Adirondacks 
when the writer chanced to mention 
Sir William as one of the first white 
visitors to the now world-famous 
springs. Yet for the sake of the gen- 
eral public which is not so familiar 
with the pages of these local chroni- 


clers as to be wearied with Sir 
William’s name, Saratogians 
doubtless will forgive one more 
allusion to that tireless friend 
of the Indian and enemy of 
the French, who makes so con- 
spicuous and remarkable a 


figure in the pioneer history of 
northern New York. 

Beginning, then, in traditional 
manner, with Sir William, we 
find him in 1738, at the age of 
twenty-three, a raw young Irish- 


man, of good family, on his way 
across the Atlantic to take 
charge of the newly-purchased 
estate of his uncle, Captain 
Peter Warren, (afterwards Sir 
Peter Warren, Admiral in his 
Majesty’s navy), in the Indian wilder- 
ness of the Mohawk Valley. A little 
later we find him rapidly getting rich 
as an Indian trader, and at the same 
time winning the complete confidence 
and lasting friendship of the red men, 
in his official capacity as Indian agent 
under Governor George Clinton;* 


* Such was the esteem of the Six Nations 
for him that, when he declined longer to act 
as superintendent of Indian affairs, because 
the New York Assembly refused to reimburse 
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while this friendship was presently 
cemented, after the death of his wife, 
Catherine, by his romantic marriage 
to the Indian princess, Molly Brant, 
sister of the celebrated chieftain, 


Thayendanegea.t Again in 1755, we 
find this remarkable man become 
suddenly world-renowned, winning 
at the same timea victory over Baron 
Dieskau at Lake George, and the dis- 
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tinction of knighthood from the King. 
At a still later period, a few years 
prior to the Revolution, he appears in 
a new role, as a distinguished baronet 
—still a pioneer, and the trusted 
friend of the Indians — but enfeebled 
and tortured by ailments. It is this 
stage which brings him to Saratoga 
Springs, on the recommendation of 
his warrior friends. 
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him for any part of the £2,000 he had ad- 
vanced for the Colony, a delegation of war- 
riors made a personal appeal to Governor 
Clinton that Johnson might be sent back to 
them. ‘‘We had him in war,” declared 
Hendrik, the famous Mohawk chieftain, 
“when he was like a tree that grew for our 
use, which now seems to be falling down, 
though it has many roots. His knowledge 
of our affairs made us think him an Indian 
like ourselves ... For he has large ears, and 
heareth a great deal; and what he hears he 
tellsto us. He has also large eyes, and sees 


a great way, and conceals nothing from us.” 
One-half of Colonel Johnson, the Indian de- 
clared, belonged to the Governor and the 
King, but the other half belonged to the red 
men. 

+ This marriage, legal and proper so far as 
Indian ceremonial went, Sir William pre- 
ferred not to consider as marriage in his last 
will, wher€ he mentions and severally pro- 
vides for the ‘‘eight children of mine by 
Mary Brant,” but designates her as ‘‘ my 
housekeeper.” Through life, however, he 
loved and cherished her as his wife. 
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“For years,” says an authority, “ he 
had been subject to dysentery, which 
often prostrated him upon his bed 
for weeks together. . . It was during 
one of these attacks, in the summer 
of this year [1767], that he was in- 
duced to visit a medicinal spring (now 
known as the High Rock, at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.), the peculiar 
properties of which had recently been 
brought to his notice by the Mohawks 
who passed by it yearly in their hunt- 
ing excursions. 

“Accompanied by his Indian 
guides the Baronet set out on his 
journey the twenty-second of August, 
and passing down the Mohawk ina 
boat soon reached Schenectady. At 
this place Sir William, being two 
feeble either to walk or ride, 
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placed on a litter and borne on the 
stalwart shoulders of his Indian at- 
tendants through the woods to Ball- 
ston Lake. Tarrying over night at 
the log cabin of Michael McDonald, 
the party, accompanied by McDonald, 
plunged again into the forest; and 
following the trail of Indian hunters 
along the shore of Lake Saratoga, 
and its chief tributary, the Kayaderos- 
seras, reached their destination. Close 
to the spring, for the comfort of the 
invalid, a rude bark lodge was 
erected; and in this primitive hotel 
reclined the first white man, of whom 
we have any knowledge, that had 
ever visited the Springs.* The popu- 

*It is doubtful whether this honor can bé 
claimed for Sir William. In August, 1642, 


as a prisoner of the Indians, and again in 


WASHINGTON HALL, 
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larity of Saratoga Springs as a water- 
ing place, may be said to date from 
this visit. For although the Baronet 


was not benefited as much as he an- 
ticipated— perhaps from the short- 


1646 as an accredited embassador to 
them, the gentle Canadian, Father Jogues, 
traversed the Kayaderosseras trail, leading 
past the Springs, and it is not improbable 
that he drank the waters. And there are 
indications that other Frenchmen may have 
preceded Sir William. Indeed, Sir William 
himself in a letter tells of a sick French 
officer whom the Indians conducted from 
Fort Carrilon to the Springs prior to his 
own visit. 
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ness of his stay,— yet the fact of so 
distinguished a personage as Sir Wil- 
liam having been even partially re- 
stored by the water soon became 
noised through the country; others 
were induced to make the trial; new 
springs were discovered; and, thence- 
forth, the Springs became the resort 
of those who were in pursuit of health 
or pleasure.”* 

The region about Saratoga Lake, 
including the present Saratoga 
Springs, was a favorite hunting- 


*Life of Sir William Johnson, Bart. By 
William L. Stone. 1865. Vol. 2, pp. 289-91. 
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ground of the Six Nations, and es- 
pecially the Mohawks, long before Sir 
William or any other “pale face” 
had set foot in the favored valley. 
The “High Rock Spring” was the 
one known to these children of the 
forest, and it is said that they learned 
of its medicinal qualities by observ- 
ing the fondness of wild animals for 
the waters. The Indians henceforth 
regarded the healing spring as a 
special gift of the Great Spirit to his 
children, the red men, and one can 
readily understand how large a place 
Sir William Johnson must have had 


‘Springs. In 


in their hearts, to induce them delib- 
erately to brave the probable wrath 
of the Great Spirit by sharing with 
one, of another and hated race, the 
benefits of this, their private and ex- 
clusive blessing. 

The name Saratoga, or “Se-rach- 
ta-gue,” although a good Indian title, 
signifying “the hill-side country of 
the great river,” did not originally 
apply to the present site of Saratoga 
1684 the original Se- 
rach-ta-gue was sold by the Mohawk 
chieftains to Peter Schuyler and six 
other citizens of Albany, but this 
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tract extended no further west than 
Saratoga Lake, whereas the present 
village is located several miles beyond 
this body. “ Kayaderosseras” was 
the original Indian designation for 
thé country comprising the present 
watering-place, and the transference 
of this tract to the whites was first 
effected by a deed from the Mohawk 
chiefs dated October 16, 1704. In 
1702 another part of Kayaderosseras 
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Defender of the Faith, &c.” by “ these 
patents,” to her “loving subjects, Man- 
ning Harmanse, Johannes Beekman, 
Rip Van Dam and Bridget May Buck- 
ley, Peter Faucanier, Adrian Hogh- 
land, Johannes Fisher, John Tudor, 
Jons Hoghland, John Stevens, John 
Tatham and Sampson Broughton,” 
doth grant and confirm “all that 
tract of land situate, lying and being 
in the County of Albany, called Kay- 
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had been deeded by the Indians. to 
David Schuyler and Robert Livings- 
ton, Jr., but these persons were in- 
duced to release.their claim in favor 
of the grantees of the 1704 purchase, 
and, at length, on “this. Second of 
_November in the Seventh Year of our 
_reign, Annoque Domini, 1708 . . . Ann, 
“by the Grace of God, of Great 
‘Britain, France and Ireland, Queen, 


aderosseras, alias Queensborough.” * 

The acquisition of Kayaderosseras 
by the shrewd Dutchmen appears to 
have been one of those too-frequent 
impositions upon the simple savages, 


* The curious will find the original parch- 
ment of this interesting document, but 
creased and not in a first-rate state of preser- 
vation, in the County Clerk’s Office, at the 
Court House in Ballston. 
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—in this case a swindle almost as 
gigantic and atrocious as that of Irv- 
ing’s fabulous Mr. Ten Breeches, who, 
stipulating to pay twenty-four dollars 
for that part of Manhatta which his 
breeches would enclose, cut his abun- 


dant nether garments into narrow 
strips and belted the entire island. 
So the Mohawks, when they signed 
the Kayaderosseras deed, understood 
that the document conveyed “land 
enough for a good sized farm,” and 


were very much astonished, and very 
greatly troubled, and exceedingly 
indignant to discover that “ fora few 
baubles” they had parted with their 
magnificent hunting-grounds “ con- 
taining half a million acres.” They 
refused to confirm the deed for more 
than half a century, until at length in 
1768, their old friend, Sir William, 
persuaded them into it. 

Several years prior to the Revolu- 
tion, in March, 1772, “about the time 
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the first white settler was building 
his rude cabin at the Springs,” the 
Saratoga patent of 1684 and the Kay- 
aderosseras patent of 1708 were 
merged into one, and the united ter- 
ritories re-christened as the “ District 
of Saratoga” —still a part of Albany 
County. And thus “ Kayaderosseras,” 
the ancient and picturesque name of 
Saratoga Springs, disappeared from 
history. 

In February, 1771, a partition oc- 
cured between the owners of the 
Kayaderosseras patent, and lot No. 
12, containing all the present springs 
of Saratoga, fell to the share of Rip 


Van Dam. Upon the death of Rip, 
soon after, his executors sold the lot 
to Jacob Walton, Isaac Low and An- 
thony Van Dam, Low being a Tory, 
his portion was forfeited to the State 
after the Revolution, and sold to 
Henry Livingston and his brothers, 
while in 1793 Anthony Van Dam dis- 
posed of his interest to Jacob Wal- 
ton. Thus Walton and Livingston 
became the owners of the soil. 

In the summer of 1771, Dirk Schou- 
ten built the first cabin in Saratoga 
Springs, and to him is accorded the 
honor of being the first white settler. 
Scarcely had he become well estab- 
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lished in the place, however, when a 
quarrel with the Indians forced him 
to depart. In 1774, John Arnold of 
Rhode Island, came to the Springs 
with his family, and converted Schou- 
ten’s deserted cabin into a rude tavern 
—the first Hotel in Saratoga — which 


he occupied for two years. Samuel 
Norton succeeded him, but deserted 
the Springs during the Revolution, 
and for six years of the war period 
the place was without a single white 
resident. In 1783 a son of Norton re- 
turned to the Springs and remained 


until 1787, when the Schouten cabin 
passed into the possession of Alexan- 
der Bryant. The latter improved the 
place by the erection of two more log 
cabins, one of which was his black- 
smith shop. In 1783 General Schuy- 
ler cut a road from old Saratoga, now 
Schuylerville, to the Springs, and 
the following year built for himself 
a rude summer-house near the High 
Rock. In 1789 the advent of Dr. 
Clement Blakesley and Gideon Put- 
nam, a relative of Gen. Israel Put- 
nam, reinforced the small population 
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of the clearing about the famous High 
Rock, and in 1790 Benjamin Risley 
came from Vermont and kept tavern 
in’ the Schouten house, while Bryant 
maintained a rival hostelry in the 
cabin he had built. 

The first structure which could be 
dignified by the name of hotel was 
erected by Gideon Putnam in 1800 on 
the present site of the Grand Union, 
the original pine forest being cleared 
away by him to make room for the 
house. The building was seventy 


feet in length and was known at the 


‘second passenger 
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time as “ Putnam’s Folly,” although 
the number of visitors who patron- 
ized it soon demonstrated the wisdom 
of its proprietor. In 1815, Congress 
Hall, a still larger hotel was erected, 
and in 1823 the original United 
States hotel was begun. On April 
gth, 1819, the township of Saratoga 
Springs was set off, while on the 17th 
day of April, 1826, the village of Sara- 
toga Springs was incorporated. In 
1833 a railroad was built between 
Schenectady and Saratoga—the 
railroad in the 
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United States, and from this time, 
with access to the Springs made easy, 
the fame of America’s greatest water- 
ing-place grew and spread abroad. 
Where the deer and panther paused 
to enjoy a healing draught, and the 
red man erected his lodge to cure his 
sicknesses, is now the scene where 
wealth and fashion seek rest and rec- 
reation, the correction of abuses from 
too high living, or a relief and varia- 
tion of the heat, strife, turmoil, and 
brilliant excitements of social life in 
our cities, 


The Saratoga Springs of to-day 
although a town of more than twelve 
thousand inhabitants, still maintains 
its autonomy as a simple “ village,” 
its wise protectors not being willing 
to sacrifice the idea of rest, quiet and 
rural life, suggested by that name, 
for the notoriety and bustle of a city. 
And, indeed, the famous Spa is en- 


tirely devoid of every vestige of the 


noisome and utilitarian features of a 
manufacturing or active commercial 
town. No factory or bustling indus- 
try here finds encouragement. Other 
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towns and cities may erect the ma- 
chinery to minister to the innumer- 
able necessities of modern civiliza- 
tion; but here is a spot kept as free 
as possible from man’s tiresome activ- 
ity, where the weary and nauseated 
of the world may rest and recuperate 
and cure their ills by draughts of un- 
adulterated medicines, fresh from 
Nature’s own dispensary. 

While the most remarkable feature 


of Saratoga is and ever must be its 
world-famous mineral springs, yet 
with these eliminated it would re- 
main a most delightful and desirable 
place—one of the most picturesque 
and healthful nooks on the planet. 
The soil is sandy and porous, the 
climate is cool and dry in summer 
and cold and dry in winter, with the 
bracing and balsamic qualities of the 
Adirondacks, but without the rude 
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severities of the higher latitudes. 
Saratoga is famous as a summer 
watering-place, but many will be sur- 
prised to learn that it bids fair soon 
to become equally well known as 
America’s most popular and healthy 
winter resort—especially suited to 
invalids. 

The beautiful valley, wherein sits 
the Springs, is broken by numerous 
wooded hills, and is flanked by the 
winding Kayaderosseras River and 
the picturesque Saratoga Lake, a 
body two and one half by nine miles 
in dimensions, and famous for its 
black bass. A magnificent drive— 
the continuation of Union Avenue— 
leads from the village to the lake, 
while a recent innovation in the shape 
of an electric tramway leads over the 
same course, but fortunately remains 
for the most part out of sight and 
hearing of the drives, The beautiful 
Congress Park is situated quite in 
the village, while on its outskirts be- 
gins Woodland Park, a magnificent 
range of wooded hills and valleys, 
covering nearly two thousand acres, 
and always open to the public. In- 
deed, the entire village of Saratoga 
Springs is almost a park in itself, all 
its broad and well-kept streets being 
lined with splendid elms and other 
trees. On North Broadway a gener- 
ous strip of green forms a border on 
either side between the driveway and 
the walks, while beyond the walks, 
each yard forms a small but beauti- 
ful park. On Union Avenue a splen- 
did row of elms in the middle of the 
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thoroughfare divides it into two 
broad, smooth and dustless double 
driveways. The effect of all this is 
inconceivably restful and delightful. 
Besides its natural and made 
beauties of landscape, and the elegant 
architecture of its cottages, the most 
notable features of America’s great 
Spa are its hotels and the springs.: 
Considering the elegance, number, 
and immense proportions of its hotels 
—some of them ranking among the 
very largest in the world—one finds 
it almost impossible to realize that less 
than a century ago two log cabins pro- 
vided the only accomodations for visi- 
tors. The Grand Union, the oldest of 


the great hostelries, is the direct de- 


scendant and srepresentative, so to 
speak, of the original Putnam House.* 
After Putnam’s death extensive addi- 
tiofis were made and the new house 
re-named the “Union,” which name 
it bore through a long period until it 
was finally rebuilt in its present pro- 
portions by the late A. T. Stewart and 
christened the “Grand Union.” The 
“merchant prince” furnished and 
decorated the great house in his 
usual magnificent style, one of the 
notable features being Yvon’s great 
picture, “the Genius of America,” on 
a canvas twenty-two by thirty-five 
feet, which graces one end of the 





* The crude and curious sign of the origi- 
nal house, ‘‘Putnam and the Wolf,” repre- 
senting the famous scene of Gen. Putnam 
descending into the wolf's den, has been 
preserved, and can still be seen swinging on 
the rear balcony of the Grand Union. 





large ball-room. Both the Grand 
Union and the great United States 
Hotel are built to enclose three sides 
of a large interior wooded court or 
park, several acres in extent, the ar- 
rangement being the most healthful 
and attractive imaginable. 

The United States Hotel, since its 
erection in 1823, has passed through 
various changes and enlargements, 
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period. Most of these huge hostel- 
ries are open only during the hot 
season—about three months; the 
Worden House, however, is an excep- 
tion to this rule, remaining open and 
maintaining the standard of its ap- 
pointments throughout the year. 
Saratoga has also several import- 
ant Sanitariums, conducted on the 
hotel principle, and these are patron- 
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until the present huge structure was 
entirely rebuilt in 1874, the ground 
having been cleared by fire. Con- 
gress Hall, one of the oldest as it is 
one of the largest hotels, has passed 
through a similar process of evolu- 
tion. Other important hotels, the 
Windsor, Columbian, Worden House, 
and various others, belong to a later 


ized not merely by invalids or those 
requiring medical advice, but by 
many seeking recreation and pleas- 
ure, who prefer, however, a spot more 
restful and quiet than the bustling 
hotels. Oldest and largest of the in- 
stitutions of this kind is Dr. S. E. 
Strong’s Sanitarium, founded in 1855 
by Dr. S. S. Strong, the father of the 
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present proprietor. This large es- 
tablishment combines the conven- 
iences of the hotel with the retire- 
ment and quiet of the home, and is 
newly furnished with a complete sys- 
tem of baths—Russian, Turkish, 
plunge, and hot and cold mineral. 
These apartments are floored, roofed 
sand walled with decorative tile in 
oriental patterns. Another feature 
is the roof promenade and sun-parlor, 
which are peculiarly beneficial for 
both summer and winter treatment. 

Another large sanitarium is that of 
Dr. Robert Hamilton on Franklin 
street, where pleasure guests as well 
as patients are received. Dr. Hamil- 
ton in years past built two very large 
institutions both of which were 
burned to the ground. A new sani- 
tarium will also be operated for the 
first time this year by Dr. Valencourt 
Deuell, who plans to combine the 
Carlsbad system of dietetics with the 
use of Saratoga waters. 

In the number and excellent variety 
of its mineral. waters Saratoga is 
without a rival among the world’s 
famous watering places. It contains 
no less than twenty-seven important 
springs, each with’ peculiar and dis- 
tinct medicinal qualities, besides 
twelve or fifteen other smaller or un- 
developed waters. The special pecu- 
liarity common to them all is the 
very large amount of carbonic acid 
gas which impregnates the water and 
impels it to the surface. The force 


of this is such that when the stronger 


springs are tubed to permit the flow 
of but small streams, the water shoots 
up into the air forming beautiful 
fountains. 

The “ High Rock,” the original In- 
dian spring, received its name from 
the fact that the stream bubbled up 
through the center of a rocky forma- 
tion (undoubtedly formed by depos- 
its of the mineral in the water), about 
four feet in height. This rock was 
removed from its place in 1865, and 
excavations made beneath, resulting 
in the discovery, four feet below the 
surface, of the well preserved embers 
ofa fire. The rock formation above 
must all necessarily, therefore, have 
been deposited since the advent of 
of man in the Saratoga valley. The 
historic rock which characterizes this 
spring was afterward readjusted to 
its old position. 

The “Red Spring,” in point of age, 
is the second spring known, it having 
been discovered in 1770. It is espec- 
ially recommended for cutaneous di- 
seases and is administered externally 
in mineral baths, hot or cold, as well as 
taken internally like the other waters. 
A commodious bath-house has been 
erected by the owners near the 
spring, with every facility for com- 
fortable bathing. The spring de- 
rives its name from the fact that a 
stick left in the water will soon be 
turned red by its action. Two other 
springs much used for bathing pur- 
poses are the “Putnam” and “ New 
Putnam” over which is built a mag- 
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nificent bathing-house—one of the 
most elegant, best appointed and 
commodious in America. 

The well-known Congress Spring 
was discovered in 1790 by Governor 
John Taylor Gilman of New Hamp- 
shire, while hunting in the woods, 
and received its present name prob- 
ably from the fact that he had been a 
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in the large building erected over 
the spring. 

Upon an elevation, a little distance 
south of the village, are situated four 
or five of the newer springs, some of 
them being among the most im- 
portant waters of Saratoga. The 
“Vichy” and “Kissingen” springs, 
for example, unlike most of the 
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member of the Continental Congress. 
This water, like that of the “ Empire 
Spring,” discovered in 1840, is a 


strong cathartic. Another famous 
and popular spring is the “ Hathorn,” 
discovered in 1868. It is a cathartic 
and stimulant, with other medicinal 
qualities, A beautiful fountain plays 


others, are alkaline rather than salt 
waters, and besides their medicinal 
qualities, are admirable table waters 
for habitual use. The Kissingen was 
discovered in 1872 by boring one 
hundred and ninety-two feet through 
solid rock, The Vichy, discovered 
the same year, is drilled to a depth of 
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SARATOGA CARLSBAD. 


one hundred and eighty feet, the 
greater part of the distance being 
also through solid rock. The “Gey- 
ser” spring, on this same elevation, 
discovered in 1870, was likewise 
drilled one hundred and thirty-two 
feet through rock. The “Carlsbad” 


spring, in some respects the most re- 
6 


markable of all the waters, as also 
one of those more recently discov- 
ered, crowns the summit of the ele- 
vation about which are grouped the 
springs just mentioned. The Carls- 
bad was discovered in 1886 by dril- 
ling nearly three hundred feet 
through solid rock, Each gallon of 
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this water is impregnated with the 
enormous quantity of 713 cubic inches 
of carbonic acid gas, or two hundred 
and fifty-nine cubic inches more than 
any of the other waters. The effect 
of this gas in pushing forth the 
water and exciting it into a snowy 
foam, as it rushes over the fountain, is 
one of the prettiest sights imaginable. 

Other important springs of this 
remarkable valley of fountains are the 
Artesian Seltzer, Diamond, Eureka, 
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Flat Rock, Magnetic, Seltzer, Star, 
Washington and White Sulphur. 
The public spirit of Saratoga 
Springs is evidenced in such splendid 
buildings as the Armory of the 
Twenty-second Separate Company, 
and the large Convention Hal, just 
nearing completion. Saratoga is the 
natural center of great conventions— 
political, educational, religious etc.— 
and she is now providing these char- 
acteristic American assemblages with 
one of the best great halls in the 
country. 
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Besides her own peculiar attractions 
of scenery and climate, and her profuse 
variety of refreshing and health-pre- 
serving waters, this ideal village is 
surrounded by many favored spots 
which delight the visitor. From any 
good vantage-point at the Springs, 
can be seen four distinct. mountain 
groups—the Adirondacks, the Hills 
of the Upper Hudson, and far beyond, 
Green Mountains, and away 
in the southwest, the Catskills. Not 
many miles away is the 
beautiful Lake Desola- 
tion, while Schuyler- 
ville, where is planted 
the monument’ com- 
memorating one of our 
most famous revolution- 
ary battles, is distant 
only a_ short drive. 
About nine miles from 
the Springs, and con- 
nected with the village 
by railroad, is the pic- 
turesque Mt. McGregor, 
having at its summit a tasteful and 
commodious hotel. This spot is made 
memorable forall time to patriotic 
Americans because here were spent 
the last days of that great soldier, 
Gen. Grant. 

The view from the beautiful slopes 
of this mountain is most entrancing, 
while along the curving road between 
the mountain and the village, the 
ever-changing but ever beautiful 
landscape, forms a long series of 


delightful surprises. 
L. A. Bonn. 
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through this 400th 
anniversary year in 
which we are to com- 
Contract. memorate the great 
event of October 12, 

1492, other dates made memorable by 
the great transaction which culmi- 
nated on that day, will also be no- 
ticed with interest as the year pro- 
gresses. Attention has already been 
called in some of the public prints to 
April 17th. This year it fell on a 
Sunday—and Easter Sunday at: that. 
On April 17, 1492, was signed a treaty 
or contract between Ferdinand and 
Isabella, King of Arragon and Queen 
of Castile, the sovereigns of united 
Spain, as the parties of the first 
part,—and a party of the second part, 
who would seem to present in his 
person or position but a sorry con- 
trast, an extremely disproportionate 
importance to the others. He was as 
yet only an adventurer, nothing in 
his hand of money or power; a would- 
be discoverer, but not even a: dis- 
coverer, as some of the mariners in 
Portugal’s service might boast of 
being. He had vast promises to 
make, and not only boundless but 


Columbus 


- confident expectations to urge. Yet 
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As we are passing 
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withal, glaringly disproportionate as 
were these parties, there must have 
been something in the arguments, the 
persistence, the lofty bearing born of 
an overwhelming confidence in his 
theory and of an unshaken assurance 
of his success, which must have deeply 
affected these sovereigns. It must 
have made them feel that in these 
visions there was something which 
was “not all a dream,” and the sub- 
stance of which placed the engage- 
ment to which Columbus bound him- 
self, quite on a level with their obli- 
gations. As to dignity and glory of 
personal position, who would not be 
Columbus rather than the King and 
Queen, who doubtless deemed their 
part in the transaction to be a gra- 
cious condescension? 


m * 

Some ancient Dutch 
Some relics, writes a cor- 
Ancient respondent, have re- 
Dutch cently been uncov- 
Relics ered in the old Senate 


House at Kingston, 
N. Y., through the intelligent search 
of Hon. Marius Schoonmaker, who 
has lately been appointed keeper of 
this historic structure. In removing 
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the brick surrounding a compara- 
tively modern fireplace, a large.old- 
fashioned Dutch tiled fireplace was 
found. Upon each tile is the figure 
of a yellow or orange breasted bird, 
emblematic of the national colors of 
the New Netherlands. 

Another fireplace of a similar char- 
acter and of still greater historic 
interest was discovered in the west 
room of the old house. This had also 
been re-lined with brick many years 
ago, and the existence of the original 
fireplace was wholly unsuspected. 
In the centre there is an ancient iron 
fireback. Upon this in relief are four 
human figures, two of these are evi- 
dently grenadiers, tall and_ slim. 
They face each other and each is 
armed with a sword and a long gun, 
the butts. of which rest upon the 


ground. The other two figures are sup- 
posed to represent Dutchmen, short 
and fat, and seem to be shaking hands. 
Beneath the group is the following 


inscription in Dutch. “Den Crane 
Tir Gasselt Er Hebt Woe Ausdem 
Satel Gar Manchen Brafen Helt.” 
The literal translation of the inscrip- 
tion is as follows: “The grenadier 
Gasselt. He raises indeed out of the 
saddle many brave heroes,” or “ This 
represents grenadier Gasselt. He 
has defeated indeed a good many 
heroes.” This old fireplace is elabo- 
rately tiled like the other, the orna- 
mentation being flowers and birds. 
Both fireplaces are provided with the 
customary iron swinging cranes in 
use in that period. 


There are other back pieces in 
Ulster county similar to the one 
found at the old Senate House. One 
was taken from an old stone house 
which formerly stood in the town of 
Wawarsing, the walls of which were 
loopholed for rifles and muskets. In 
the time of Indian raids during the 
Revolutionary period the people as- 
sembled in this house for safety. It 
was strongly built, and when no 
longér occupied as a residence was 
spoken of as the “old fort.” It was 
visited by many people previous to 
1854, when it was torn down. 


* * 
* 


Among bi- and quad- 
ro-centennials com- 
‘memorating great 
events, we should not 
overlook the lesser 
ones, emphazing less- 
er events which go to make up the 
unity of our history. It is not 
difficult to understand why Rhode 
Island finds in Dorr’s Rebellion, 
something worthy to commemorate 
with a semi-centennial celebration. 
There may be some wise _ people 
who look back wishfully but wist- 
fully to a time when suffrage was not 
quite “universal.” There may besome 
bold spirits, who would even dare to 
think and to say that some decided 
advantages might be realized from a 
restriction upon the suffrage, so that 
decency and intelligence might more 
generally guide and control votes. 
Be that as it may. But when all the 
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other voters of the union were without 

qualifications (practically), it was a 
little hard on Rhode Islanders to be 
subjected toa property qualification of 
$134. And so Dorr had no difficulty 
in creating a following, and while he 
may not have done the very best 
thing in the world in leading his fol- 
lowers into armed rebellion, still at a 
distance of fifty years, when passions 
have had time to cool, even his adver- 
saries may see some reason for com- 
memorating his exploit, especially 
since within the last ten (and less) 
years, the point contended for was 
finally secured for the citizens of 
Rhode Island. Meantime we out- 
siders can not but stand off and won- 
der a little at the history of this 
curious state. People jokingly slan- 
der New Jersey as being outside of 
the United States. But in reality it 
was in the Union before New York 
was. Rhode Island could with more 
justice be made the point of this kind 
of humor. It was more than a year 
after Washington’s Inauguration, be- 
fore this minute and obstinate com- 
monwealth would adopt the federal 
constitution. And in 1842, Thomas 
W. Dorr was in rebellion against the 
state government trying to upset the 
King Charles charter. And what 
was worse, he could not make head- 
way against the prejudice in favor of 
it, and its most galling provision de- 
prived men of the rights and privi- 
leges of United States citizenship 
until 1888! How could these things 
be! 
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What can be to us, 
as citizens of these 
Priceless United States a more 
National Priceless _ heirloom, 
than the very paper 
upon which was writ- 
ten the Declaration of Independence, 
with the actual signatures of the men 
who subscribed their names to it, not 
knowing but they were signing their 
death warrant. Yet for many years 
it was carelessly kept among a lot of 
insignificant papers in the interior 
department, with less precaution 
against injury, as some one strongly 
but justly writes, than if it were “a 
caveat to protect an invention ofa 
flour-sifter.” This disgraceful neg- 
lect continued to as late a date as 
1877, In 1876, as a proper mode of 
celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its promulgation, the 
officials in charge of it let it go forth 
from their hands to be subjected to 
the tender mercies of facsimile 
hunters. A _ letter press copy was 
made of it, which (strange to say!) 
ruined it most effectually for later 
preservation, so that now not more 
than ten of the sixty names are legi- 
ble to any degree, and these are faded 
to the last stage of visibility. As to 
the others, we are told, there are 
faint traces of writing, but nothing in 
the form of a signature can be dis- 
tinguished sufficiently to enable any 
one to read them. It is acomfort 
that, now that it is almost too late, 
some precautionary theasures have 
been taken, By an executive order 
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it is to remain in the State Depart- 
ment, and will not be loaned for any 
purpose, no matter how worthy. The 
custodian believes that there will be 
no further fading of the document as 
long as it remains undisturbed; but 
to him and to every visitor it is a 
matter of regret that the attempt to 
make a letter-press copy should have 
been permitted. It looks worse than 
some of the manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum which are three times as 
old It is now between two large 
plates of French glass, enclosed in 
a hardwood case, which is_her- 
metically sealed so as to keep out air 
and dust, No atmosphere or other 
influence can now reach the precious 
document. The handsome wooden 
case in which the Declaration is kept 
is in an upright position, fastened to 
a latticed partition, with two doors 
in front, opening outward. The doors 
open only far enough to view the 
document and exclude the light, ex- 
cept such as is admitted by reflection. 
This is all now as it should be, but 
one irresistibly and regretfully won- 
ders why it was not thought of be- 
fore. 


* * 
ok 


For tenacity in re- 
taining ancient cus- 
toms amid surround- 
ings of race, tongue, 
or society totally dif- 
ferent from their own—the Dutch 
are conspicious. The prevalence of 
the Dutch language and manners 
among the Boers of Africa at the 


Survival of 
Dutch 


Customs. 


present time is a proof of this. The 
Colonists of New Amsterdam afford 
another case in point. In 1664 Colonel 
Nicolls induced them to abandon 
their allegiance to the Dutch Repub- 
lic. In 1764—a hundred years later 
—the first English-speaking pastor 
was called to one of the Dutch 
churches in New York. Miss Booth 
in her charming history gives the fol- 
lowing vivid picture of some of the 
chief customs and traditions of the 
Dutch in New York about 1680, the 
time to which the article in the pres- 
ent number on the administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros refers. 


“At this time and long after, the 
inhabitants of the city continued to 
be distinguished for their frank good- 
nature, their love of home, and their 
cordial hospitality ... Despite the 
staid decorum of the city, it was over- 
flowing with sociality and genial 
humor. Fast young men, fashion- 
able amusements, late hours, and dis- 
sipation were wholly unknown, but 
there was no lack of hearty and 
homely sports. Of holidays there 
were abundance; each family had 
some of its own; birthdays and mar- 
riage anniversaries were religiously 
observed in the family circle, and 
home ties were thus drawn more 
closely together. Each season too 
brought its own peculiar festivals, 
and many new ones were invented to 
meet the social exigencies... The 
Dutch had five national festivals 
which were observed throughout the 
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city; namely, Kerstydt [Kersmis] 
(Christmas); Nieuw jar [jaar] (New 
Year); Paas [Paasschen] (the Pass- 
over) [Easter]; Pinxter (Whitsun- 
tide); and Santa Claus (St. Nicholas 
or Christ-Kinkle day). Most of these 
have come down to our own time, in 
a form but slightly varied from the 
ancient observance... New Year's 
day was devoted to the interchange 
of visits. Every house in the city 
was open, no stranger was unwelcome, 
cake, wine, and punch were provided 
in profusion, and the opening year 
was greeted with general conviviality. 
It was considered a breach of eti- 
quette for any one’ to omit a single 
acquaintance in his round of calls, 
and acquaintanceships were renewed, 
and half-dissevered intimacies knotted 
again in the cordial warmth of the 
New Year's greeting. This custom, 
which has come down to our own 
times, has extended to other cities, 
but its origin belongs exclusively to 
New York. 


“But Santa Claus day was the 
best day of all in the estimation of 
the little folks, who of all others en- 
joy holidays the most intensely. It 
is notable, too, for having been the 
day sacred to St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of New York, who presided at 
the figurehead [so says the accur- 
ate Diedrich Knickerbocker.] of 
the first emigrant ship that touched 
her shores, who gave his name to the 
first church erected within her walls, 
and who has ever since been re- 


garded as having especial charge of 
the destinies of his favorite city. To 
the children he was a jolly, rosy- 
cheeked little old man, with a low- 
crowned hat, a pair of Flemish trunk- 
hose, and a pipe of immense length, 
who drove his reindeer sleigh loaded 
with gifts from the frozen regions of 
the North over the roofs of New 
Amsterdam for the benefit of good 
children. Models of propriety were 
they for a week preceding the event- 
ful eve. When it came, they hung 
their stockings carefully labeled that 
the Saint might make no mistake, in 
the chimney-corner, and went early 
to bed, chanting the Santa Claus 
hymn, in addition to their usual de- 
votions: 


‘* Sint Nicolaas, goed heilig man, 
Trekt uw’ besten Tabbard an, 

En reist daarmee naar Amsterdam, 
Van Amsterdam naar Spanje, 
Waar appelon van Oranje, 

En appelen van Granaten, 

Er rollen door de Straten. 

Sint Nicolaas, myn goeden Vriendt, 
Ik heb uw altyd wel gediendt, 

Als gy my nu wat wilt geven, 

Zal ik uw dienen al myn leven.” 


Translation, 


‘* Saint Nicholas, good holy man, 

Put the best Tabbard on you can, 

And in it go to Amsterdam, 

From Amsterdam to Hispanje, 

Where apples bright of Orange, 

And likewise those pomegranates named, 
Roll through the streets all unreclaimed. 
Saint Nicholas, my dear good friend, 
To serve you ever was my end, 

If you me something now will give, 
Serve you | will long as I live,” 
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The world outside of 
America is exhibit- 
ing the keenest inter- 
est in the approach- 
ing Columbus cele- 
bration and the wish 
to honor the memory of the Great 
Discoverer is expressed in many no- 
table ways. It is reported that a 
well known American manufacturing 
company has received the contract to 
cast a large bronze statue of Colum- 
bus. It is to be erected on the island 
of Hayti, in that portion of it occu- 
pied by the San Domingo republic. 
The spot selected is at ancient Isabella 
which was the site of the first perma- 
nent colony in the New World, pro- 
jected and founded by the discoverer. 
An interesting feature of this project 
is that it was conceived by a gentle- 
man residing at Boston, and has been 
carried to a successful issue by the 
vigorous support of a Catholic Re- 
view published in that city. R. 
Andrew, of the Massachusetts State 
Normal Art School, furnished the de- 
signs, and the model is from the 
hands of the Belgian sculptor, Alois 
Buyens, of Ghent. The statue will 
present Columbus in an erect posture, 
his left hand extending toward heaven 
in token of thanksgiving, while upon 
a sphere at his feet is indicated the 
settlement at Isabella in San Domingo, 
then called MHispaniola, towards 
which is pointed the figure’s right 
hand. The land necessary to erect it 
has been given, and the statue will 
be admitted duty-free, 


Columbus 
Statue 
for San 


Domingo. 
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It is naturally of 
much interest to all 
writers—and it would 
seem that it should 
be none the less so 
to all those who are 
interested in literature, and _ its 
struggles for proper recognition and 
protection in the world’s market, to 
learn that an Association of Ameri- 
can Authors has been _ recently 
formed. 

This was done at the invitation of 
Gen. Wilson, Président of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society. Col. Thos. W. Higginson 
presided and a constitution was 
adopted, of which the objects are: 
“To promote a_ professional spirit 
among authors; to establish better 
business methods between authors 
and publishers; to endeavor to settle 
disputes between authors and pub- 
lishers by arbitration or by an appeal 
to the courts; to maintain, define and 
defend literary property; andin gen- 
eral, to advance the interests of 
American authors and literature.” 


An 
Association of 
American 


Authors. 


The officers elected at the meeting 
were:—President, Colonel Thomas 
W. Higginson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Moncure D. Con- 
way and Maurice Thompson; treas- 
urer, General James Grant Wilson; 
secretary, Charles Burr Todd. 


All persons engaged in recognized 
literary pursuits may become mem- 
bers, The initiation fee and first 
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year’s dues are five dollars; yearly 
dues, three dollars. Persons may be- 
come life members on payment of 
fifty dollars, and any individual giv- 
ing five dollars or over is to be en- 
rolled as a patron of the Society. 
Persons not authors who have per- 
formed some signal service to litera- 
ture may be elected honorary mem- 
bers. All surplus money-in the treas- 
ury, whether accruing from bequests, 
gifts, initiation fees or dues, is to be 
invested and held as a fund, the in- 
terest of which is to be expended in 
aiding sick, aged or infirm members 
when necessary, and in paying fun- 
eral expenses of deceased indigent 
members. 


The leaders in the movement con- 
sider the establishment of the 
pension fund, and the plan to secure 
just returns of sales from publishers, 
as the most important objects of the 
new association. 


The association numbers some 
eighty members as_ incorporators, 
among them many of the best and 


strongest men and women in contem- 
porary American letters. Among the 
incorporators and those recently 
elected are the following well known 
names. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George W. 
Cable, Julian Hawthorne, Hon. John 
Bigelow, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Berthold Fernow, 
James Lane Allen, Chandos Fulton, 
Robert Grant, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
Edward F. De Lancy, Benjamin 
Hathaway, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Eugene Lawrence, Mary C. Lock- 
wood, Nora Perry, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, General T. F. Rodenbaugh, 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Professor N. S. 
Shaler, Dr. Henry R. Stiles, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Rev. Joseph Cook, Edward 
W. Bok, Charles Wingate, Edward 
Everett Hale, William J. Rolfe, 
Colonel A. K. McClure, Dr. N. P. 
Gilman, Coyne Fletcher, General H. 
V. Boynton, Emily L. Sherwood, 
Professor Henry Coppee, Henry G. 
Scudder, Gen. O. O. Howard, Pres. 
D. C. Gilman, Brooks Adams, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, Prof. E. K. Horsford. 


; 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS AT CAIRO IN 


GENERAL JOSEPH D. 


On the roth of April 1861, Govern- 
or Richard Yates of Illinois, received 
from Simon Cameron, Secretary of 
War, at Washington, the following 
dispatch: 

WasHINGTON, April 19th, 
“GOVERNOR YATES, 

As soon as enough of your troops 
are mustered into service send a 
Brigadier General with four regi- 
ments to or near Grand Cairo.” 

Simon CAMERON, 
Secretary of War.” 


The same day Governor Yates sent 
to General R. K. Swift, then in Chi- 
cago, the following dispatch: 


“ GENERAL SwIFT, 

As quick as possible have as strong 
a force as you can raise, armed and 
equipped with ammunition and ac- 
coutrements, and a company of artil- 
lery, ready to march at a moment’s 
warning. A messenger will start to 
Chicago to-night. 

RICHARD YATES, 
Commander in Chief.” 


The day following the special mes- 
senger mentioned in Governor Yates’ 
dispatch arrived in Chicago and 
placed in the hands of General Swift 
the following order: 


1861. 
WEBSTER, 


“ GENERAL R. K. Swirt, 

I am instructed by Governor Yates 
to inform you to raise the largest 
force possible including artillery, and 
take possession of Cairo at the earli- 
est possible moment. The utmost 
secrecy is required. Have your ex- 
pedition start as if going to Spring- 
field via Illinois Central Railroad. 

Joun W. Bunny, 
Special messenger from Commander 
in Chief, Governor Yates.” 


A supplemental message delivered 
to General Swift the same day read 
as follows: 


“GENERAL R. K. Swirt, 

I am directed by the Commander 
in Chief to say that it is hoped that 
the utmost expedition will be made, 
as well as secrecy observed in the 
destination of troops. It is intended 
that your paymaster and quartermas- 
ter shall report to the proper officers 
at Springfield. We want to concen- 
trate all information at this point, as 
to the condition and position of our 
forces, and you will please see that 
proper communication, and as fre- 
quently as possible, is made to Spring- 
field. Perhaps the state of feeling in 
Southern Illinois may require the 
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utmost dispatch and secrecy, without 
regard to other considerations, but 
there are others of great importance. 
By order of the Commander in Chief. 
Joun W. Bunn, 
Special Messenger.” 


It was within a week after the fall 
of Fort Sumter that the first of these 
warlike messages was received at, 
and those following it sent out from 
the Capital of Illinois. 

Read to-day they display agita- 
tion on the part of the senders, such 
as men suddenly called upon, to face 
the exigencies of war might be ex- 
pected to manifest in the presence of 
a great impending danger. Ten days 
earlier Illinois had taken the first step 
towards placing herself upon a war 
footing, and within that brief period 
‘companies of soldiers had been re- 
cruited in all parts of the State for 
service in the suppression of the re- 
bellion. It was to the officer com- 
manding one of these _ hurriedly 
formed brigades that Governor Yates 
addressed his messages calling the 
volunteers into action. That he 
deemed the contemplated movement 
one of great importance is evident 
from the tone of his messages, and it 
very soon developed that the object 
of the movement was the occupation 
of Cairo, or as it became officially 
known “ The Cairo Expedition.” 

To the writer it has always seemed 
that this expedition has hardly been 
given the prominence to which it was 
entitled, in our histories of the war. 
All who have given the matter any 


attention know that Cairo is situated 
at the confluence of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers, and is, as one writer 
has observed “key to the navigation 
of both.” It was also the Southern 
terminus of the Illinois Central rail- 
way with branches running—in 1861 
—to Chicago on the Lake, and to 
Dunleith opposite Dubuque, Iowa 
on the Mississippi River. It was a 
point of ‘great strategic importance, 
as between the contending forces, 
and it was this fact, to which the at- 
tention of Secretary Cameron had 
been called by Senator Trumbull, 
which caused him to set on foot 
measures to’ secure its occupation 
and fortification. Had the Confed- 
erates seized Cairo, they would have 
obtained control of the railway sys- 
tems of the West, and it would have 
enabled them to close the navigation 
of two great water ways. This was 
one of the dangers impending at the 
time Gov. Yates issued his urgent 
order to Gen. Swift to hurry forward 
to that point as many troops as pos- 
sible. Another impending peril was 
the probable effect of the occupancy 
of Cairo by the Confederates, upon 
the people and public sentiment of 
Southern Illinois. The great major- 


.ity of the inhabitants of this section 


of the State had emigrated from the 
Southern States, and their sympathy 
was, as a natural consequence, largely 
with those engaged in the rebellious 
uprising. Had the Confederates ob- 
tained control of Cairo, this senti- 
ment would have been strengthened, 
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and Southern Illinois might have 
furnished material aid and encour- 
agement to the insurrectionists. As 
it was the Union forces became the 
“moulders of public opinion,” and asa 
Southern Illinois farmer expressed it, 
“Them brass missionaries (cannon) 
has converted a heap of folks that 
was on the anxious seat.” Once oc- 
cupied by the Government forces, 
Cairo became an important depot for 
supplies, and one of the earliest acts 
of the military force stationed there, 
was the stoppage of the “Southern 
Trade,” which meant neither more 
nor less than supplying the Rebels 
with munitions of war. 

To take possession of this import- 
ant point was the work assigned the 
troops which were being mustered in 
haste in Chicago. But both officers 
and men were inexperienced, and it 
was felt that the expedition sent 
to save Cairo and all Southern IIli- 
nois, should have the assistance and 
guidance of some one who had had 
military experience. Also asa large 
sum of money had been raised by 
private effort a man of undoubted 
integrity was anxiously looked for, to 
take charge of this money. For both 
of these considerations Captain Web- 
ster was chosen. 

He had been an officer of Topo- 
graphical Engineers of the old army, 
but had resigned a few years after 
the Mexican War. 

A commission as Paymaster with 
the rank of Major was sent to Cap- 
tain Webster—which would give him 
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the control of the finances—and this 
was accompanied by a letter from his 
friend, the Hon. Lyman Trumbull of 
the U. S. Senate entreating him to 
accept the appointment. 

It was characteristic of the man. 
that, although circumstances almost 
immediately forced upon him the vir- 
tual command of the expedition, with 
its attendant responsibilities, he was 
willing to accompany it nominally 
under a subordinate staff appoint- 
ment, and by so doing avoid, though 
at sacrifice to himself, any unpleasant 
or embarrasing complications that 
might otherwise have grown out of 
orders already issued. At the same 
time he on the one hand, satisfied the 
scruples and anxieties of those who 
had privately advanced funds for the 
expedition—because his Paymaster’s 
commission gave him charge of the 
disbursements—and on the other gave 
to the expedition and the men com- 
posing it, the benefit and the prestige 
of his military experience. 

This genuine patriotism and single 
hearted desire to do his duty and 
serve his country as best he might. 
without thought of reputation or 
reward, were traits that those who 
knew him best, invariably recog- 
nized. 

Captain Webster accepted the trust. 
To Mr. John Bunn, the special mes- 
senger from Gov. Yates, mentioned 
above, he gave his best assistance. 
A serious misunderstanding and al- 
most quarrel had arisen with the 
officers of the Illinois Central Rail- 








road, but as soon as they were as- 
sured that Capt. Webster was going 
with the expedition they said, “He 
can have anything—anything! Take 
charge of the road if he chooses.” 
Within a few hours the troops were 
under way, and it is believed that 
thus, very largely through his efforts, 
made at the urgent request of Judge 


Trumbull, Southern Illinois was, 
without bloodshed, saved to the 
Union. 


Joseph Dana Webster, whose first 
important service in the Civil War 
was rendered at Cairo, came of the 
same New England stock as Daniel 
Webster. He was born in Hampton, 
N. H., August 25, 1811, and was theson 
of Rev. Joseph Webster and Elizabeth 
(Knight) Webster. He received care- 
ful early training, and when thirteen 
years of age, entered Hampton 
Academy to be fitted for college, the 
design of his parents being that he 
should enter professional life after 
completing his education. After a 
thorough course of preparation at 
Hampton Academy, he matriculated 
at Dartmouth College, where he pur- 
sued a classical course of study, 
graduating in 1832. é 

Upon leaving college he went to 
Newburyport, Mass., with the inten- 
tion of fitting himself for the prac- 
tice of law. He read law with. the 
Hon. Rufus Choate, devoting three 
years to this study, but reaching the 
conclusion that he would find the 
practice an uncongenial occupation, 
he went to Washington, where he 
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was introduced to Gen. Lewis Cass, 
then Secretary of War, upon whom 
he made so favorable an impression 
that he was tendered a position in the 
War office. 

In 1835 he was made a member of 
the corps of Civil Engineers of the 
War Department, and thus entered 
upon a career for which fine mathe- 
matical attainments eminently fitted 
him. In 1838 he entered the army as 
a Second Lieutenant of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers Corps, the Civil 
Engineers Corps to which he had 
previously belonged, having been 
abolished. Soon afterward he was 
sent West, being stationed at Milwau- 
kee, where he assisted in a Govern- 
ment survey of the lakecoast. In 1847 
he was ordered to Detroit, and from 
thence to Mexico, to make military 
surveys on the Rio Grande, during 
the Mexican War. He served through 
the war and then returned to Wash- 
ington, being promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant of Civil Engineers in 1849. 
He was next assigned to duty in 
Chicago, where he took charge of the 
Harbor improvements, then being 
made by the Government, superin- 
tending this important work with a 
care and efficiency which showed a 
broad knowledge of the Science of 
Civil Engineering. In 1854 he re- 
signed the Captaincy of Engineers, 
to which he had been promoted in 
1853, and decided to retire to private 
life. In 1844, he had married in Chi- 
cago, Miss A. E. Wright, daughter of 
John Wright, one of the noted Pioneer 
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Merchants and public benefactors of 
the City. When he retired from the 
army, he determined, therefore, to 
locate in Chicago,and engage in 
business in the city, which had been 
Mrs. Webster’s early home. Turning 
his attention to manufacturing pur- 
suits, he engaged for several years in 
this business, being called upon in the 
meantime to serve in various public 
capacities. When a commission was 
created by the Legislature of Illinois, 
to undertake a work of greater con- 
sequence than anything which had 
ever before been attempted in 
Chicago, viz.: the construction of 
sewers for the city, Capt. Webster 
was chosen a member of the Com- 
mission, and after a short time be- 
came its President. Under his direc- 
tion, the Board laid out and put into 
successful operation, one of the most 
remarkable and at the same time, 
one of the most complete and satis- 
factory sewerage systems in the 
world. He was also at the head of 
this Commission, when the plan for 
raising the city above its old grade 
was inaugurated and _ successfully 
carried out. 

- During the early years of his resi- 
dence in Chicago, he also became 
identified with one of the great news- 
paper enterprises of this city. In 
1852, he became interested with others 
in the ownership of the Chicago 77i- 
dune and retained his interest in the 
paper until 1858. Although he never 
took an active part in the conduct of 
the Zribune, he was one of the men 


who controlled its policy, during sev- 
eral of the most important years of 
its existence. 

When the war broke out he entered 
the Government service, as already 
related, as paymaster to the Cairo 
expedition, with the rank of Major. 
He was soon afterward appointed 
Chief of Engineers with the rank of 
Colonel, and in this capacity took 
charge of the work of constructing 
the fortifications at Cairo, as already 
stated. 

In the spring of 1862 he was com- 
missioned Colonel of the First Illinois 
Light Artillery, and was with Gen. 
Grant in his first Battle at Belmont. 
He also participated in the engage- 
ments at Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
and Shiloh, as a member of General 
Grant’s Staff. As Chief of Staff at 
Shiloh he occupied, at the close of the 
first day’s battle, with all available 
pieces, the ridge that covered Pitts- 
burgh Landing, and the heroic stand 
which he made in this position, 
coupled with his skillful handling of 
the artillery, checked the victorious 
Confederates just before night-fall, 
and thus made it possible for the 
Union forces to maintain their posi- 
tion during the night. In the morn- 
ing came the reinforcements which 
turned defeat into victory, and to no 
one of the subordinate officers who 
participated in that memorable _ con- 
flict was due a greater share of credit 
for this result, of such vast import- 
ance to the Union arms, than to Col- 
onel Webster. His gallant and effi- 














cient services in this engagement won 
for him a Brigadier General’s com- 
mission, and he received the highest 
commendation in General Grant’s re- 
port of the battle. 

After this he continued to serve as 
Chief of Staff until October, 1862, 
when he was detailed to make a sur- 
vey of the Illinois & Michigan Canal. 
When this work, which occupied 
several months, was completed, he 
was appointed Military:Governor of 
Memphis, Tenn., and designed the for- 
tifications which made it practicable 
to hold the city with a small force. 
His next assignment was. as Chief of 
Staff in charge of the military railway 
during the seige of Vicksburg and 
until Gen. W. T. Sherman took com- 
mand of the army of the Tennessse. 
Becoming Chief of Staff to General 
Sherman, he was with him at Nash- 
ville, and had charge of his_head- 
quarters there during the “march to 
the sea.” He was there during the 
seige by Hood, marched to Washing- 
ton with the victorious army, partici- 
pated in the Grand Review in May of 
1865, and in the fall of that year was 
mustered out of the service with the 
rank of Brigadier General and Brevet 
Major General of Volunteers. Dur- 
ing the entire four years of the war, 
General Webster sustained the most 
intimate relationship to one or. the 
other of the two leading and most 
eminently successful commanders of 
the Union Army. He was to botha 


confidential friend and adviser, as: 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AT CAIRO. 


well as a brave and able oificer, and 
an efficient assistant in his official 
capacity. Both had unbounded con- 
fidence in his courage, his patriotism, 
and his ability, both as an executive 
and field officer. This feeling was 
aptly expressed by General Sherman 
in an autograph letter to General 
Webster’s son, in which he said: “ As 
an officer he was that one in whose 
keeping Gen Grant and I could re- 
pose any trust, with a sense of abso- 
lute security.” 

As a soldier he was master of every 
situation in which he was placed, and 
he was among the few who reflected 
the greatest honor upon the volun- 
teer soldiery of the north, in the war 
of the Rebellion. After the disper- 
sion of the army, General Webster 
was sent by the government to make 
a tour of the Southern States, to in- 
spect the railroads of that section of 
the country, and at the request of 
the Postmaster-General, made a re- 
port of the condition of the railways, 
which materially aided the govern- 
ment to reorganize the mail service. 
After this, returning to Chicago, he 
was ordered to build the new Marine 
Hospital there. The old hospital had 
been built by General Webster prior 
to the war, and it was characteristic 


of his faithfulness to public trusts,° 


that his accounts rendered to the 
authorities at Washington, should 
have shown such efficient and honest 
management of the work, as to draw 
from the government officials the re- 
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mark, that he had completed the first 
building of the kind “built for the 
appropriation.” 

In 1869 he was appointed by Gen- 
eral Grant, assessor of internal 
revenue for the first district of Iili- 
nois, and held this office until it was 
abolished in 1872, when he became 


Assistant United States Treasurer. 


In 1875, upon the exposure of the 
gigantic Whiskey Frauds of that era, 
and when it became imperative that 
the government should be repre- 
sented in the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector’s office, by a strong, able, and 
honest man, who would not only re- 
form the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, but aid the Government in its 
prosecution of corrupt officials, and 
those who had been in collusion with 
them, Gen. Webster was appointed 


by President Grant, Collector of In- 


ternal Revenue at Chicago. In this 
position enormous official burdens 
were imposed upon him, and he was 
called upon to render the most im- 
portant public service of his civil 
life. Enjoying to the fullest extent 
the confidence and esteem of the 
President, he was for a time almost 
his only adviser on all subjects per- 
taining to the administration of the 
Government in Chicago. 


It is probable that too great a strain 
was thus put upon him, and that his 
life was cut short by his arduous labors. 
He died after a short illness, on the 
12th of March, 1876, and seldom 
has a citizen of Chicago been carried 
to his last resting place, with such sin- 
cere and universal manifestations of 
sorrow. 

Commenting editorially upon his 
death at the time, the Chicago 77?- 
bune said: “General Webster will be 
long mourned as a friend, and re- 
gretted as a faithful and efficient pub- 
lic officer, but the most lasting im- 
pression he leaves is that of great 
and admirable manliness. He was 
the embodiment of personal integrity 
and one of the noblest specimens of 
the gentleman. Dignified in pres- 
ence, affable in address, restrained in 
his communications, unremitting in 
his duties, warm in his friendship, 
he commanded respect and conquered 
confidence. His death is mourned in 
every aspect, except that it ends 
peacefully a career of uninterrupted 
usefulness, and the single compensa- 
tion it offers is that the recalling of 
so excellent and enviable a life may 
lead others to imitate it.” 
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Tue death of Col. William Hale 
Thompson at his home in Chicago, 
Nov. 17th, 1889, not only removed 
one who had been for many years a 
prominent citizen of Chicago, but.one 
who had been conspicuous among the 
public men of the State of Illinois. 
Not only had he been one of the emi- 
nently successful business men of 
Chicago—identified in various ways 
with important enterprises and im- 
provements—but he had been instru- 
mental in shaping some of the most 
useful legislation enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State within the 
past twenty years, and of giving this 
legislation force and effect after its 
enactment into law. At the time of 
his death Col. Thompson was still 
comparatively a young man, and had 
had during his life time, an unusually 
varied and interesting experience. 

Born in Durham, New Hampshire, 
May gth, 1838, he was the son of 
Capt. Ebenezer Thompson, a wealthy 
citizen of Durham, who had been 
master of a merchant vessel in early 
life, but who retired from sea-faring 
pursuits while still a young man, 
served in the legislature of New 
Hampshire, and took an active inter- 
est in public affairs. 
7 


Capt. Thomp- 


WILLIAM HALE -THOMPSON. 


son was a son of Col. Ebenezer 
Thompson, also a distinguished citi- 
zen of Durham, New Hampshire, 
whose father was Judge Ebenezer 
Thompson, who .was twice chosen to 
represent New Hampshire’ in the 
Continental Congress—each time de- 
clining the honor—and who held 
various offices of trust during the 
revolutionary period, being regarded 
as the most eminent citizen ever born 
in the town of Durham. Judge 
Thompson was the son of Robert 
Thompson, who is mentioned in the 
New England annals as being one of 
the settlers on Oyster River in 1707, 
and who was probably the immigrant 
ancestor of this branch of the Thomp- 
son family. 

Col. William Hale Thompson was 
born in a house famous in Durham 
as the home of Gen. John Sullivan, 
one of the eight brigadier-generals of 
the Continental army commissioned 
in 1775, and one of the most distin- 
guished patriots of that era. As a 
boy he attended school at the Merri- 
mack Institute, Reed’s Ferry, New 
Hampshire, and later at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. In 1853, after the 
death of his parents, he resided with 
his uncle, Capt. Jacob W. Thompson 
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of Portsmouth, and in 1854, following 
what was, perhaps, an inherited de- 
sire for a sea-faring life, went to sea in 
the “Emily Farnum” as a sailor be- 
fore the mast, althdugh he had in- 
herited a handsome property. 

As a sailor, he rounded Cape Horn 
three times, and when but seventeen 
years of age, was appointed second 
officer of the vessel. In this calling 
he soon became so proficient that he 
would have reached the mastery of a 
vessel at a very early age, had he not 
met with a serious accident, which 
changed the whole course of his life. 

While lying in port in San Francis- 
co, in 1856, he fell into the hold of 
the vessel, and crushed his left arm 
in such a way that amputation was 
thought to be necessary. This propo- 
sition of the surgeons he strongly re- 
sisted, declaring that he would rather 
die than lose his arm. The result 
. was that the injured limb was saved, 
but for a long time he was unable to 
use it and of course had to quit the 
sea. Returning to Boston he entered 
the counting-room of Cummings & 
Co., East India commission mer- 
chants, and managers of one of the 
largest establishments of this kind in 
that city. He remained in the em- 
ploy of this firm until the breaking 
out of the civil war, acquiring mean- 
time a decided taste for military af- 
fairs, which became one of the domi- 
nant features of his later life. In 
1859 he joined the famous local mili- 
tary company, known as “ The Boston 
Tigers,” serving as a private with 
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such—afterward—distinguished sol- 
diers as Gen. Thomas Stevenson and 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles. 

When the war began he at once 
decided to enter the government ser- 
vice, and was offered the choice of 
three commissions—that of quarter- 
master in the regular army, of a cap- 
taincy in the Ninth Infantry, also in 
the regular service, or that of pay- 
master in the United States Navy. 
Acting upon the advice of Hon. John 
P. Hale, then Chairman of the Naval 
Committee, of the United States 
Senate, he accepted the appointment 
to the Navy, and upon examination 
by the United States Naval Board at 
New York, held second place among 
thirty-five appointees. On the 23rd 
of August 1861, he was commissioned 
assistant paymaster of the Navy, with 
the rank of Second Lieutenant, and 
assigned to duty on the sloop of war 
“ Mohican,” attached to Admiral Du- 
pont’s squadron. This squadron 
sailed from New York Oct. 2oth 1861, 
and on the 7th day of November took 
part in the battle of Port Royal, 
South Carolina. Later he partici- 
pated in the capture of Fernandina, 
Florida, and other seaports along the 
South Atlantic coast, being in many 
engagements. 


Lieutenant Thompson was pro- 


moted July znd, 1862, to the position 
of full paymaster, with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander and ordered 
aboard the Steam Frigate “ Susque- 
hanna,” where he reported for duty 
' to Admiral David A. Farragut. 


The 











Susquehanna was the flagship of the 
Western Division, commanded by 
Commodore Hitchcock, and Lieuten- 
ant Thompson remained with the 
squadron—participating in all of 
Admiral Farragut’s engagements of 
that period, until June 3oth, 1863. 
On that date he was ordered to re- 
port for duty to Admiral S. P. Lee, 
then in command of the North At- 
lantic squadron, on board the frigate 
“Brandywine.” Here he was as- 
signed to duty as Fleet Paymaster, 
relieving Commander C. J. Emery, 
who turned over to him sixteen small 
ships of war, lying in the James 
River. After Admiral Porter took 
command of the squadron, the num- 
ber of vessels was increased to fifty 
during thecruise. These vessels were 
frequently widely separated, some of 
them for months at a time, and the 
duties which devolved upon the pay- 
master were of the most arduous 
character. His returns made to the 
authorities at Washington at that 
time show that his responsibilities 
were greater than those of any other 
disbursing officer of the United States 
Navy. Notwithstanding this fact, 
his accounts were so satisfactorily 
settled that he received from the 
United States Treasurer, a letter giv- 
ing him special credit for having dis- 
charged his multiplied duties so effi- 
ciently under unusually difficult 
circumstances. 

After the war was ended, he re- 
ceived orders, March 10, 1866, to re- 
port for duty as Naval Storekeeper at 
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St. Paul de Loanda, a government 
supply station on the coast of Africa. 
It it not probable that this assign- 
ment was an altogether agreeable one 
to the young naval officer, He had 
been married in 1864, at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, to Miss Medora Gale, 
daughter of Stephen Gale, one of the 
most noted of the early settlers of 
Chicago, and the African Supply 
Station did not promise to be’ an 
agreeable place of residence. In view 
of this, and of the fact that he had a 
comfortable fortune, and had no need 
to remain .in the service, friends in- 
duced him to resign his position in 
the Navy, and establish his residence 
in Chicago. Coming to Chicago in 
1868, he turned his attention to in- 
vestments in realty, and to carrying on 
a general real estate business. In this, 
as in everything else he had under- 
taken, he was eminently successful, 
and added largely to his fortune. On 
lands which he purchased he erected 
a number of business blocks, one of 
these, the “ Thompson Block,” being 
the best building left standing in 
Chicago by the fire of 1871. 

In addition to looking after his 
large business interests in Chicago, 
Col. Thompson soon began to take 


an active interest in public and politi-« 


cal affairs. For many years his an- 
cestors had taken an active part in 
the. conduct of public affairs, and 
being by nature admirably qualified 
and fitted for public life, it was nat- 
ural enough that he should become 
somewhat interested in politics. 
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Being elected by the people of his 
district to the 3oth and 31st General 
Assemblies of Illinois, he soon took 
rank among the able and influential 
members of that body. He was rec- 
ognized as one of the leading orators 
of the Assembly, as one of the safest 
and most conservative legislators, 
and a man of the most pleasing per- 
sonality, and courtliness of manner. 
He was especially prominent in advo- 
cating and promoting the passage of 
what was known as the Back Tax 
Bill, passed in 1877—through which 
the city of Chicago was enabled to 
collect something like $3,000,000 from 
delinquents—and the State Military 
Bill, which gave to Illinois its present 
National Guard organization. To 
secure the passage of this bill he 
brought to bear all the force of per- 
suasive eloquence, personal magnet- 
ism, logical reasoning and skilful man- 
agement of the measure, through its 
various stages. 

The valuable services of the mili- 
tary organizations effected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law, 
within a year after its passage, when 
Chicago was threatened with de- 
struction by riotous mobs in 1877, 
demonstrated the wisdom of its en- 
. actment, and of the men who labored 
so indefatigably to place it upon the 
statute books. 

In recognition of his services as 
one of the chief promotors of this 
measure, Governor Cullom appointed 
him a member of his military staff, 








with the rank of Colonel, July 2nd, 
1877. Two years later he was chosen 
Lieutenant-Colonel, in command of 
the Sixth Battalion of the Illinois 
National Guard. In April of 1881, 
he was made Colonel of the Sixth 
Regiment of the Illinois National 
Guard and upon the consolidation of 
the Second and Sixth Regiments, he 
became Colonel of the new Second 
Regiment. In these several capaci- 
ties he was one of those who labored 
most earr-stly and successfully to 
bring the military organizations of 
the State up to a high standard of 
discipline and efficiency. 

While taking an active part in poli- 
tics, he was at different times promi- 
nently mentioned in connection with 
gubernatorial and other honors, and 
wielded an important influence for 
many years in the Republican party, 
with which he affiliated from the date 
of casting his first vote. He was, 
however, outspoken in his champion- 
ship of what he believed to be right, 
and did not hesitate to condemn in 
the most emphatic terms the tricks 
and chicanery of unscrupulous parti- 
sans, even though they belonged to 
his own party. While his candor and 
rugged honesty perhaps prevented 
him from obtaining more exalted of- 
ficial positions than those he filled 
with so much credit to himself, he 
was regarded as a most useful citizen 
of the city of Chicago, and of the 
State of Illinois, and left behind him 
an untarnished and enviable record. 
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WILLIAM WARREN, 


For more than twenty-five years 
William Warren was one of the lead- 
ing representatives of an interest 
which has grown to vast proportions 
in the United States, and for more 
than twenty years of that time, he 
was identified most prominently with 
this interest in Chicago and. the 
Northwest. The faithful and efficient 
servant of one of the great insurance 
corporations of the world, he’ was at 
the same time a watchful guardian of 
the public interest, and one of those 
intelligent, conscientious and capable 
men, who have contributed so much 
toward systematizing the business of 
Fire Underwriters, and elevating it to 
its present high plane in this country 
within the past quarter of a century. 

The era through which he passed 
was what might properly be termed 
the formative period of western Fire 
Insurance history. It was the period 
within which were formulated’ many 
of the most important policies gov- 
erning the conduct of fire under- 
writing, and within which many of 
the most judicious regulations of 
fire insurance business were devised 
and put into effect. In bringing 
about necessary reforms, and inaugu- 
rating improved methods in the busi- 


ness in which he was engaged, 
William Warren was one of the most 
potent factors among his contempo- 
raries, and he was therefore widely 
known asa man of affairs, of business 
sagacity and executive ability. 

Of English nativity, Mr. Warren 
was born in Uffington, County Berks, 
March 22, 1819, receiving in his early 
boyhood such education as was 
thought necessary to fit him for a 
successful tradesman. At thirteen 
years of age his school days were 
over, and he entered the employ of 
his uncle, James Warren, of London, 
who was engaged in the India tea 
trade. There he received a thorough 
and systematic business training, and 
after five years’ experience in trade 
he immigrated to the United States. 
Arrived in New York city, he began 
his business career in this country as 
a clerk in the wholesale dry goods 
house of John P.. Stagg & Co. In 
the winter of 1843-44 he removed to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he established 
himself in the dry-goods trade. This 
business he conducted successfully, 
becoming recognized as a merchant 
of character and ability, and the 
strictest integrity. 

In Cleveland he formed the ac- 
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quaintance of Miss Mary Anne Sey- 
mour, daughter of Alexander Sey- 
mour of Utica, N. Y., who became a 
resident of Cleveland in 1835, and 
who came of New England ancestry, 
‘and in 1847 they were married. 
While engaged in merchandising, 
he received from the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company 
an appointment as its local agent, 
and began giving a share of his atten- 
tion to this business in 1853. In 1860 
he disposed of his mercantile inter- 
ests and became associate general 
western agent of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe company, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. Removing 


to that city he devoted the next six 
years to building up the business of 
this company in the extensive terri- 
tory of which he had charge, his 


family residing meantime in the 
beautiful suburb of Walnut Hills, in 
a house which had become famous as 
the home of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
when her husband was a professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary. In 1866 
Mr. Warren was transferred from 
Cincinnati to Chicago, where shortly 
afterward he assumed sole charge of 
the affairs of the company, for four- 
teen of the northwestern states and 
territories. In supervising the nu- 
merous agencies under his control, 
establishing new agencies and ex- 
tending the insurance business in 
his western field, he led an exceed- 
ingly active life during the years im- 
mediately following his change of 
location, and few of the representa- 





tives of the great corporation with 
which he was connected have had 
greater influence in shaping its af- 
fairs, or have contributed more 
toward advancing its interests in the 
United States. In 1875 he received a 
further recognition of his valuable 
services by being appointed resident 
secretary of the independent branch 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Company, then established 
for all the northwestern states and 
territories lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and this important posi- 
tion he retained up to the date of his 
death in 1889, his connection with 
the company covering in all a period 
of thirty years. 

His death occurred on the roth of 
November, 1889, and on the 12th of 
November the largest memorial meet- 
ing of the Chicago Fire Underwriters 
Association ever held, was convened 
for the purpose of paying tribute to 
his memory. Accustomed to deal 
with the practical affairs of life in the 
most practical way, the representa- 
tives of this interest are not, as a 
rule, much given to sentimentality, 
but upon this occasion there were 
manifestations of deep feeling such 
as are seldom witnessed in a gather- 
ing of business men. 

In addition to having been during 
the years of his active life, a model o¢ 
business rectitude, a man of practical 
ideas and of marked executive abil- 
ity, Mr. Warren had been one of those 
men who had the happy faculty of 
making warm and devoted friends of 
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all those with whom they are asso- 
ciated. It was, therefore, with a 
sense of personal bereavement that 
the men who had regarded him at the 
same time as business associate and 
friend, came together to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments concerning 
his life and character. These expres- 
sions of regard were not confined to 
the formally adopted resolutions 
which bore testimony to his worth as 
a man and a citizen, but one after 
another the members of the associa- 
tion, some with tear-dimmed eyes, 
gave estimates of his character, based 
upon years of association with him, 
One of those who had known him 
longest, and had been most intimately 
acquainted with him, and who was 
therefore, admirably qualified to 


make a just estimate of his worth, 


drew a word-picture of his dead 
friend, calling attention to his distin- 
guishing characteristics in such a way 
as to make a reproduction of his 
utterances appropriate in this connec- 
tion. Said the speaker alluded to: 

“ William Warren has passed away, 
after reaching the allotted bound of 
human life ; yet to none of us did he 
seem old, because his feelings were 
always young. In many particulars 
his character furnishes us an admi- 
rable model. My acquaintance with 
him covered considerable more than 
a quarter of a century; yet, to my 
mind, in the buoyancy and cordiality 
of his feelings, and the playful friend- 
liness of his manner, he seemed the 
same to me the last time I met him 


y 


that he did the first. There is not 
one here this morning, I apprehend, 
but will bear ready testimony to the 
sterling integrity of his character, 
which was manifested upon all occa- 
sions and under all circumstances. 
Healways impressed me very strongly 
with a kindliness of character which 
was manifest at all times. I have 
rarely met him of late years, even if 
but for a moment on the street, that 
he did not give expression to some 
word of solicitude in respect to my 
personal welfare. I think we shall all 
remember him, and mourn him as a 
personal friend. 

“He was distinguished for his 
charity and considerateness of others, 
even with those with whom he did 
not agree. He was eminently a man 
of peace, and in no attitude was his 
character more striking or worthy of 
emulation than in his willingness to 
yield his preferences for the sake of 
peace and harmony. The charity and 
kindliness of his nature were strongly 
evidenced in his conceding td others 
the value of their opinion, though 
they might conflict with those he en- 
tertained. He was also characterized 
by large-hearted generosity and hos- 
pitality, of which not only myself 
personally, but members of my family 
have had conspicuous evidence. He 
was in the highest sense of the word 
a gentleman, and we shall cherish 
his memory for his honorable bear- 
ing in business relations, as well as for 
the social amenities which were among 
his distinguishing characteristics,” 
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Another speaker said on this occa- 
sion: “It is a custom in some of the 
countries in the far east for all passers 
to stop at the signs of mourning, and 
with uncovered heads to utter a 
prayer, and commend the soul of the 
dead to God. Amid the noise of a 
busy city, we have assembled for the 
purpose of paying a tribute to the 
memory of one of our associates—a 
friend who has passed out from 
among us to the life beyond. Not as 
strangers who follow a custom, and 
who are actuated by respectful and 
religious zeal for the soul of the dead, 
but as friends, we mourn the loss of 
a friend, whose friendship was an 
honor, and for whose future a sure 
glory has been secured. William 
Warren was the highest type of 
Christian manhood to be found, for 
he loved his God with all his heart, 
and his neighbor as himself. Brave 
in his loyal defense of the right, con- 
siderate and -.gentle to those who 
differed from him, tender as a child 
in his affection, modest as a woman 
in his daily work, his charity was 
toward all. His benevolence to the 
needy was as thorough and ready as 
it was unostentatious. His industry 
in his business was persistent. All 
loved him, and those who knew him 
best. loved him most.” 

Others who were present, younger 
men, who had been aided, encour- 
aged and assisted to establish them- 
selves in life by Mr. Warren, paid 
warm tribute to the memory of their 
friend and adviser, and emphasized 
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the beneficence of his existence. On 
the day following this meeting his 
remains were followed to their last 
resting place in the cemetery at Lake 
Forest by prominent representatives 
of the Insurance interests of other 
cities, and by the Chicago under- 
writers, who attended the funeral in 
a body. 

As soon as the news of his death 
was conveyed to the public, tele- 
grams and letters of condolence came 
to his family from all parts of the 
territory of which he had so long had 
charge as a representative of the in- 
surance interest. With one accord 
the senders of these messages testi- 
fied to his able management of the 
affairs intrusted to his care, and in 
addition they breathed a uniform sen- 
timent of love and respect for one 
who had not only dealt justly and 
honorably with them as subordinates 
in a business capacity, but whose in- 
tercourse with them had always been 
characterized by the most charming 
courtesy, and a friendly interest in 
their individual success and welfare. 
Each seemed to feel that in the death 
of Mr. Warren he had not. only lost 
one of the ablest and most successful 
representatives of their profession, 
but a much esteemed personal friend. 
Even those operating at remote 
agencies, who did not enjoy a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, and 
whose only knowledge of his charac- 
ter had been gleaned from their cor- 
respondence with him, seemed to 
have been charmed by the intercourse, 




















‘ and to have a thorough appreciation 
of his kindliness, his probity, and his 
moral worth, as well as of his pro- 
fessional ability. 

A worthy citizen in all the relations 
of life, he was always interested in 
the advancement of religious: and 
educational work. A successful busi- 
ness man, his generosity kept pace 
with his prosperity, and he contrib- 


uted liberally of his means to the. 


advancement of religious, educational 


and charitable enterprises, and ‘par- 


ticipated zealously ‘in carrying for- 
ward any work of this character with 
which he became identified, bringing 
to bear upon financial and other 
problems to be solved in connection 
therewith, an experience in the con- 
duct of affairs, executive ability and 
sound judgment, which never failed 
to bring about the best results attain- 
able. Vs 
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Of the family of Mr. Warren, Mrs. 
Warren is still living in the old home 
at Lake Forrest, and of five sons and 
two daughters, all are living but one. 
One of the daughters, Helen, wife of 
J. C. King of Pittsburgh, Pa. died ~ 
Nov. 4, 1889, six days before the 
death of her father; the other is the 
wife of Rev. W. T. Elsing, pastor of 
the DeWitt Memorial Church of New 
York. Of -five. sons, W. S. Warren 
succeeded ‘his father, and is associated 
with the management of the north- 
weste?n department of the Liverpool, 
London & Globe Insurance Company, 
while the youngest, Aubrey, is also 
connected with the company. Of 
the other sons, John is a farmer, and 
Seymour and. Lansing are engaged 
in business enterprises in Denver, 
Colo., ‘the son’ last’ mentioned being 
well known as one of the editors and 
owners'of the Denver Times. 





REFORM SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


GEORGE E. HOWE. 


_ George E. Howe, the present super- 

intendent of the Connecticut State 
Reform School for boys, located at 
Meriden, Connecticut, was born at 
Lavonia, N. Y., May 31st, 1825.. He 
was the oldest of twelve brothers and 
sisters. His father, Dr. Hiram Howe 


was born in Cayuga County, N. Y., 
and his mother in Litchfield, Connec- 
All his grandparents were 


ticut, 





born in Connecticut, and were of the 
best strain of New England blood. 
In the winter of 1839 and ‘40 his 
father moved with his family to 
Kirtland, Lake County, Ohio. George 
was then a boy about fifteen years of 
age. Joe Smith, the founder of the 
Mormon church, or as designated by 
him “ The Church of the Latter Day 
Saints,” first established his cult at 
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. Kirtland, and built there the first 
Mormon temple. This temple was 
' then the most imposing structure on 
the Western Reserve, and it is no 
mean structure at this day. 

A few years before Dr. Howe took 
his family to Kirtland, Joe Smith 
with the greater part of his followers 
had abandoned this temple and gone 
to Missouri, and two enterprising and 
educated young men, Mr. Slater and 
Asa D. Lord, from St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., leased the upper por- 
tion of this temple and opened a 
school of a high grade, with a pre- 
paratory department under the name 
of “ The Western Reserve Teachers’ 
Seminary.” Young George E. Howe 
entered this seminary immediately 
after his father’s family reached the 
town. It was at this seminary where 
the writer of this sketch first made 
his acquaintance. He was a self- 
denying, hard-working, self-reliant 
student, and made rapid progress in 
his studies. His father was a physi- 
cian, and had as good a practice as 
the small town and sparse surround- 
ing population could afford, but his 
limited income was inadequate for 
the support and education of his large 
family of children. So George was 
compelled to make himself self-sup- 
porting. Hedid this by attending 
the seminary, summers and teaching 
in the neighboring districts and villa- 
gesinthe winter. He immediately de- 
veloped into a most excellent teacher, 
and his services were always in de- 
mand at the highest prices then being 


paid. While teaching he was always 
a hard-laboring student, but being 
obliged to clothe himself and pur- 
chase his own books and pay his own 
tuition fees, it took him longer, much 
longer, to complete his school course 
of studies than otherwise would have 
been the case. But these hardships 
rapidly developed his self-reliant man- 
hood, and revealed to himself his own 
latent powers. 

In the village of Willoughby there 
had been for many years a Medical 
College, having a very respectable 
building, but as Cleveland had be- 
come something of a city, and only 
twenty miles distant, the college aban- 
doned Willoughby and went to Cleve- 
land, leaving this building unoccu- 
pied. Young Mr. Howe was induced 
early in 1847 to open a select school 
in it, for the more advanced girls 
and boys of the town. His reputation 
as a teacher was such as to cause 
more pupils to enter, than he was able 
alone to instruct. Willoughby is 
only two miles from Kirtland. 

On the 14th of March, 1847, he 
went to Kirtland and married Miss 
Frances Milliken, a bright and charm- 
ing young lady, whose hand had been 
sought by many students, but who 
had remained true to her first love. 
She had also availed herself of the 
advantages of the seminary and was 
a good scholar. They had become 
acquainted and formed their attach- 
ment for each other while studying 
and reciting in the same classes. 

Neither of them had any time or 
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money to waste on a honeymoon,— 
so the next morning at an early hour, 
they set out on their bridal tour, 
which consisted of a carriage ride to 
Willoughby, where at 9 o’clock she 
was fully inaugurated as his assistant 
in his school. From that day to this 
she has been his most efficient and 
most popular assistant in all his en- 
terprises and undertakings. To her 
wise, self-sacrificing and thoroughly 
womanly efforts is largely due his 
wonderful success in establishing the 
now very popular and_ successful 
American system of state reforma- 
tories for boys. 
came a successful superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Painesville, O., 
which he held to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the Board of Education and 
the public for several years, when a 


larger salary and other advantages 
induced him to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Public Schools of 
Hamilton, O. 

“He was in Hamilton, however, only 
about one year, when he was called 


to take the superintendency of 
The Ohio State Reform School at 
Lancaster, Ohio. It was here he 
first found opportunity for the full 
play and exercise for those faculties 
and. traits of character which have so 
distinguished him and his excellent 
wife from that time to this. God had 
blessed them both with rich natures, 
rich in love of humanity, rich in be- 
nevolence and charity, and rich in 
intellect. Their intelligence was too 
strong to attempt to satisfy their love 


Afterwards he be-- 


of humanity by the simple giving of 
alms,—or to appease the demands of 
their charity for the weak and way- 
ward and erring by prayers in their 
closets, or an hour spent every Sun- 
day in Sabbath School instructions. 
But here, the weak and wayward and 
erring were constantly with them in 
large numbers,— members of their 
own household,—not for an hour, a 
week merely, but for seven days of 
each week, and for twentyfour hours 
every day. 

Before going to Lancaster, their 
marriage had been blessed with three 
boys. God had given them boys, to 
hasten the development in them of 
that peculiar tact and talent and pa- 
tience which has so distinguished 
them in the great work in which they 
have been engaged. The indomitable 
will of the father, and the high spirit 
and fun-loving characteristics of the 
mother, were all fully inherited by 
these boys, and their proper manage- 
ment was a constant problem for the 
study and solution of these young 
parents, When they reached the Re- 
form School they were prepared to 
quickly realize that their own boys, 
by parental neglect or mismanage- 
ment, might have been as bad as the 
worst they found in the institution. 
The recognition of this fact was the 
key to their wonderful success. 

The Institution at Lancaster was 
established on what is known as the 
cottage or family system, patterned 
somewhat after the Rauheé Haus 
(Rough House) near Hamburg, Ger- 











many, and Meftray, near Tours in 

France. This was the first institu- 
tion organized upon this principle in 
this country, and as a whole, consid- 
ering its entire plan and management 
was the first in the world. It was the 
German and French reformatories 
Americanized. America has more 
confidence in human nature than has 
the Old World. The institution there- 
fore had no precedents, and its man- 
agement was necessarily a “cut and 
try process” for the first few years. 
The state appropriations for its sup- 
port were limited and meagre. The 
people had but little confidence in 
attempts to care for bad boys without 
the appliances of high walls, bolts 
and bars and prison cells. 

This reformatory was started in a 
very crude way, upon 1,170 acres of 
thin, rough land, six miles south of 
Lancaster. The first buildings were 
built of logs cut from the forests on 
this land. Each cottage was built to 
accommodate fifty boys. The accom- 
modations for both boys and officers 
were not even comfortable. But not- 
withstanding the deprivations and 
hardships that had to be endured in 
this pioneer work of establishing so 
important an institution, the good 
done to the boys, and the reforma- 
tory results were quite equal to those 
of later years, when the comforts and 
appliances were all that could be de- 
sired. 

Of the first ten boys received into 
this reformatory, one went through 

college with honors, two became 
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prominent lawyers, and all became 
good citizens. As. the’ institution 
progressed, and the results became 
known, appropriations for its support 
became more liberal, and it began to 
assume a more healthful and satis- 
factory growth. At the breaking out 
of the civil war in 1861, about 60 of 
the older boys volunteered in defense 
of their country. All made good sol- 
diers, and several of them received 
commissions. Their military drill at 
the Reformatory, (all received such 
drill,) made them efficient drill-mas- 
ters, which gave them a commanding 
influence among their comrades. 
From the very beginning of this 
Reformatory work, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howe sought to develop trustworthi- 
ness in wayward and, vicious boys, by 
trusting them. They would give a 
boy money and send him six miles to 
Lancaster to buy something needed 
on the premises. There were no walls 
or stockades about the reformatory. 
They were largely employed in rai8- 
ing small fruits. When the season 
came for picking and marketing these 
fruits, the boys were properly divided 
into squads, some for picking and 
assorting, some for packing in proper 
parcels, some for transporting to the 
railroad and shipping, and some to 
be stationed at surrounding towns 
and cities to sell and collect. In this 
way the Reform School would have 
its agents at every town and city as 
far east as Zanesville, West and South 
as far as Cincinnati, and North to 
Newark, Columbus, Deleware, etc, 
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Each squad had its own foreman to 
keep account of what was done, and 
daily reports were made to the super- 
intendent. Inthis way was known the 
quantity picked and delivered to the 
packers, how much was packed and de- 
livered to the transporters, how much 
was delivered to the railroads, and how 
much delivered to the boys located at 
the various towns, and what was done 
with them there. Each quickly 
learned to be careful, to be able to 
properly account for all that came 
into his hands. In this way not only 
was trustworthiness developed, but 
good business habits were rapidly 
cultivated. These selling and collect- 
ing agencies would often have con- 
siderable sums of money in their 
hands belonging to the Institution, 
but I think there never was an in- 
stance of a breach of one of these 
trusts, and that no one sent on these 
duties ever attempted to escape. 
Frequently 10,000 bushels of fruit 
were produced for the market. From 
the beginning Mrs. Howe has been 
Matron where he has been Superin- 
tendent, and her keen perception and 
clear head and motherly heart, have 
been a ‘tower of strength to him. She 
has been mother to all the boys, and a 
mother that every one knew he could 
go to for sympathy and aid. when in 
trouble. She has held her hold, her 
grip upon them, even after leaving 
the Institution, by encouraging them 
to often visit and to often write her, 
etc. To this day Mrs. Howe is the 
“Sweetheart” of every boy who 


leaves the Institution, ‘“ The Girl he 
leaves behind.” 

Their light, at Lancaster, was not 
hid under a bushel. Their success 
was such, that other States about to 
establish Reformatories thoroughly 
investigated the “Ohio System,” and 
in no instance was any other system 
adopted. Indiana, New Jersey, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and most of the 
northern and western states, even so 
far as California and Oregon adopted 
the Ohio plan. Mr. Howe sketched 


the system, and even furnished the 
plans of the buildings for nearly all 
these State Reformatories. Mr. Howe, 
by invitation, attended the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress held in Lon- 
don in 1872, and was accorded three 
sessions to explain and advocate his 


system, and his addresses were re- 
ceived with warm favor and great ap- 
plause. At this time he visited all 
the Reformatories in Great Britain, 
and all over the continent, and very 
many of the prisons and gathered for 
his own use all the information he 
could get, and our country from one 
extreme to the other has reaped bene- 
fit from his trip,— but he found more 
to avoid than to copy. 

In the Autumn of 1877 the politics 


‘of Ohio changed, and Mr. Howe's 


position was wanted to reward party 
service, so he was invited to resign. 
This he did on the sth of April, 1878. 

As soon as it was known that he 
had left the Ohio Reformatory for 
Boys, he received calls from several 
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other states, and finally accepted that 
of Connecticut, and assumed charge 
at Meriden on the 28th day of April, 
1878, only twenty-three days after re- 
signing in Ohio. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Howe was asked to resign the 
superintendency of the Ohio Institu- 
tion for purely political reasons, the 
same political board that asked his 
resignation, earnestly and often en- 
treated him to return within the next 
two years. Four years after, in 1882, 
the president of this Board wrote to 
Mr. Howe as follows: “I know too, 
from four years experience in the 
Board, what the future success of 
the Institution depends upon,— and 
may I say, in true sincerity as a 
friend, that until you are again at its 
head, the true object of its projectors 
and founders will not be carried out. 
Experience and frankness demand 
this admission from me, and I will 
hail the day with joy when my vote 
and influence can bring you back, 
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and thus repair the wrong I did the 
Institution in voting to remove you 
four years ago.” 

This honest and manly letter came 
too late. While Mr. Howe was greatly 
attached to the state of Ohio, and 
while he dearly loved this Institution 
as the first born of his. wise head and 
noble heart, yet Connecticut had re- 
ceived him with such generous and 
liberal confidence, placing at his com- 
mand whatever means his wisdom de- 
manded to place its reformatory at 
the head of all Institutions of its 
kind, he felt in duty bound to decline 
the tempting offer to return to his 
first love. 

He found the Connecticut Reform- 
atory a veritable prison, with cells 
and walls and stockades. The boys 
were badly housed, badly fed, and 
the doors effectually shut against 
true reformatory influences. He and 
his wife, fully supported by the State 
Board of Control, very soon swept 
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THE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK. 


away all these obstructive influences, 
and the boys'were met with that gen- 
erous spirit of trust and confidence 
so absolutely essential to moral de- 
velopment and genuine reform. The 
Institution is now organized upon the 
cottage plan, and the boys are divi- 
ded into families, having their farm, 
their work-shops and their school, all 
bearing the aspect of a popular and 
prosperous manual labor school of 
the first order, and no’semblance of a 
prison. Mr. and Mrs. Howe have 
always’ been remarkable for their 
economy in the use of public funds. 
They ask only for what is absolutely 


necessary, ‘and confine the expendi- 
tures to the absolute needs of the In- 
stitution.. In this way they have se- 


-cured and maintained the'confidence 


of the Legislature of their State, and 
the Institution. has had ‘all needed 
support. eis 

History will have an honored page 
for ‘Mr, and Mrs. Howe as distin- 
guished benefactors of their race and 
time, and may their lives and their 
usefulness, be long spared until others 
are trained to take their places in this 
great and beneficent work ! 


M. D. Leccert. 


————s 


THE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK. 


FRANK TILFORD. 


Axsout the year 1835, John Mason 
Tilford, then twenty years of age, 
began his business career as a 
clerk of Mr. Benjamin Albro, a well- 
known New York grocer. Two years 
later Mr. Albro employed another 
clerk named Joseph Park—merely a 
boy at the time. These young fel- 
lows were both industrious and en- 
ergetic and rapidly learned their bus- 
iness, while a warm personal friend- 
ship sprang up between them. In 
the summer of 1840 the two clerks 
determined to go into business for 
themselves, with their small savings 
as their capital. They established a 
little store at 35 Carmine street and 
adopted the firm name of “ Park and 


Tilford.” This name to-day is uni- 
versally recognized as one of the 
most note-worthy in the mercantile 
annals of New York. 

The youngest son of John Mason 
Tilford, Frank Tilford, was born in 
New York City, July 22, 1852. He is 
descended from Scotch ancestors who 
came to America during the reign of 
George the Second, before the taxa- 
tion troubles between the Colonies 
and the mother country had devel- 
oped. These Scotchmen settled 
north of Albany, founding a Scotch 
settlement which they called Argyle. 
It was here. that'the father, John 
Mason Tilford, was born in March, 
1815. Mr. Frank Tilford inherited 
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his father’s aptitude for‘a mercantile 
life. He attended private schools 
in New York and completed his edu- 
cation at the Mount Washington Col- 
legiate School. Following the natur- 
al-bent of his mind, Mr. Tilford se- 
lected as his life work the business 
in which his father had won so con- 
spicuous a place. In 1847 Park & 
Tilford had built a store at the cor- 
ner of Sixth Avenue and Ninth street 
—the first of their large stores. 
Frank Tilford entered this establish- 
ment, and in order that he might 


master every detail of the great busi- - 


ness, he accepted the humblest posi- 
tion among his fellow workmen. In 
this practical manner he worked in 
the different departments, being ad- 
vanced as any faithful employee 
would be advanced, until the new 


store was opened in October, 1873, at 
the corner of Thirty-eighth Street 


and Sixth Avenue. Over this estab- 
lishment he assumed full charge, al- 
though but twenty-one years of age 
at the time. The position entailed 
great responsibilities, but he con- 
ducted the business with the greatest 
success. 

The following year, in 1874, he was 
elected one of the directors of the 
Sixth National Bank, being the 
youngest bank director in the City of 
New York. For ten years he served 
in this capacity, resigning upon the 
death of Mr. Francis Leland, Presi- 
dent of the institution. In 1876 Mr. 
Tilford became a member of the Real 
Estate Exchange, and since that time 
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he has been an extensive operator in 
real estate in Harlem and on the 
West side above Fifty-ninth Street- 
In this connection he has displayed 
the same keen business abilities and 
admirable judgment which has char- 
arterized his efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

In 1885 he was elected a trustee of 
the North River Savings Bank, and 
during the same year, upon the open- 
ing of the new store of Park & Til- 
ford at the corner of Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, he assumed the 
direction of the establishment. In 
1889, in connection with Mr. G. G. 
Haven, he organized the Bank of 
New Amsterdam, of which he is Vice- 
President and Mr. Thomas C. Acton 
President. The business of Park & 
Tilford had grown to such formid- 
able proportions that it was thought 
advisable to conduct it under a close 
stock corporation. Accordingly, in 
October, 1890, this change was ef- 
fected, and Mr. John Mason Tilfortl 
elected Vice-President. Upon the 
death of the latter, some months 
later, Mr. Frank Tilford was elected 
in his place, and has held the position 
of Vice-President in the Company 
ever since. 

As will be seen, the life of Mr. 
Frank Tilford is an exceedingly act- 
ive one. Besides his grocery, real 
estate and banking business, he is a 
director in railroad and gas compan- 
ies, treasurer of the Hancock Memor- 
ial Association, member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Grant Monu- 
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ment Association, Vice-President of 
an Eyeand Ear Hospital, School Trus- 
tee, and since 1887 an active member 
of the Chamber of Commerce. In 
the energy and dexterity displayed in 
the conduct of great business enter- 
prises, he is a worthy successor of his 
father. Moreover, he is public spir- 


ited, and amid the cares of so active 


a business career he finds time to in- 
terest himself in public questions, and 
cheerfully and generously contributes 
both time and money to promote 
those opinions and policies which he 
believes will advance the public good. 
But he has resolutely disregarded all 
suggestions of entering into active 
political life for personal office and 
honor. 

Mr. Tilford is a member of the 
Union League, Republican, Colonial 
and several other clubs. During the 
past fifteen years he has been a regu- 


‘ 


self an enviable position 
mercantile world, and gives promise 
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lar attendantwf Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton’s Church, of which he is one of 
the vestrymen. He is also a trustee 
of the Bureau of Works and Charities 
connected with that religious organi- 
zation. 

On November 16, 1881, Mr. Tilford 
was married to Miss Julia Greer, 
daughter of the late James A. Greer, 
and grand-daughter of the late 
George Greer, for many years a well- 
known sugar refiner of New York. 
They have two daughters, By dint 
of application and through his inher- 
ent abilities Mr. Frank Tilford has 
thus, early in life, secured for him- 
in the 


of continually adding ‘to the reputa- 
tion and proportions of the great 
business house of which his father 


‘was one of the two original founders. 


THEODORE JOHNSON, 


COMMONERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HON. JOHN P. ALTGELD. 


On the 26th day of April the demo- 
cratic party of Illinois, through its 
representatives assembled in conven- 
tion at the State Capitol, nominated 
as its candidate for governor,.to be 
voted for at the election in November 
next, ex-Judge John P. Altgeld, of 
Chicago. This nomination is one 
which brings prominently before the 
people of the “third State in the 
. 


Union,” and to a great extent before 
the people of the whole country, a 
comparatively young man, who has 
had a wonderfully interesting and 
eventful career. 

Should Judge Altgeld be elected 
governor of Illinois, or should he 
continue to take an active interest in 
political affairs, whether elected or 
not, he is certain to become one of 
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the distinguished ‘“ commoners” of 
American politics. The conditions 
and environments of his earlier life 
were such as to place him in hearty 
sympathy with the masses of the 
people; and the successes of his later 
life do not appear to have changed or 
abated to any appreciable extent his 
solicitude for the welfare of the great 
army of laborers, of which he was so 
long a member. A man of large 
wealth at the present time, he has 
traveled over the long stretch of road 
which lies between poverty and afflu- 
ence, and he has not forgotten, and 
never will forget, his struggles along 
the way. The son of an honest toiler, 
his heritage was a vigorous intellect, 
abundant self-reliance, and a capacity 
for persistent and continuous effort. 
To these endowments he is endebted 
for the success which has given him 
his present station in life, and it fol- 
lows naturally that he should become 
a recognized champion of the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes. Any- 
thing like 4 discussion of the political 
principles which he will represent in 
the coming campaign, would be out 
of place in this connection, but a 
sketch of his career as laborer, law- 
yer, jurist and financier, will be of 
interest to the average reader, and of 
especial value to young men. 

A native of Prussia, he is the son 
of parents who immigrated to this 
country while he was still an infant. 
His father was a wagon maker by 
trade, who settled near Mansfield, 


Ohio, and combined farming, in a 
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small way, with his mechanical labors. 
As soon as the boy was old enough 
to make himself useful to his parents 
his industrial training began, and 
one of the things which he was re- 
quired to do regularly, while still very 
young, was to carry butter, eggs and 
“garden truck” —as it was called — 
to Mansfield, where he peddled out 
these farm products among the resi- 
dents of the village. While acquiring 
this kind of early education in the 
practical affairs of life, he was also 
gaining — under great disadvantages 
— some knowledge of books. 

His earliest lessons were learned 
from the German Bible — one of the 
very few books in possession of the 
family —and a little later he attended 
an English school, some distance from 
his home, two summers and one win- 
ter. He also attended an English 
Sunday School of the Methodist 
church, in Newville, near Mansfield, 
and rapidly acquired a knowledge of 
the English language along with his 
knowledge of books. At fourteen 
years of age, he had become a full- 
fledged farm hand, putting in as 
much of his time as was required on 
the small tract of land which belonged 
to his father, and working for neigh- 
boring farmers the remainder of his 
time. 

Men who have had the same experi- 
ences that Judge Altgeld had during 
this period of his life will understand 
how little time and opportunity he 
had during his boyhood for education 
and self-culture. Such opportunities 

















as he had were used to the best ad- 
vantage, and a thirst for knowledge 
impelled him to read all the books he 
could get hold of, through which he 
received a measure of mental disci- 
pline. Then he attended one of the 
German parish schools something less 
than one year, and might have com- 
pleted a somewhat systematic course 
of study at that time, had not the 
events of the war changed temporarily 
his plans and purposes. 

He was sixteén years of age in 
1864 when the National Guard of 
Ohio was called out by Governor 
Brough, who tendered their services 
to the national government for garri- 
son and other duty. Being under 
age, Altgeld had taken no interest in 
the organization which. had been 
known as the “Home Guard,” but 
when he saw that they were likely to 
see some active service, his enthu- 
siasm was aroused, and he promptly 
offered himself as a substitute for one 
who preferred to remain at home, re- 
ceiving as a consideration therefor, 
one hundred dollars, ninety of which 
he turned over to his father. He was 
mustered into the service in May, as 
a member of Company C, of the 164th 
Regiment O. V. which proceeded 
to Washington by way of Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore, and was sent from the 
National Capitol to Fort Reno, near 
Georgetown, to be divided into de- 
tachments for garrison duty. 

A month later the regiment was 
ordered to the front, where Grant 
was then cautiously entering upon 
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his final struggle with Lee. Here 
they were made a part of the reserve 
force of the army, and were kept 
actively at work throwing up forti- 
fications, and performing similar 
camp duties. Their position was one 
which exposed them to the emeny’s 
fire, and while they did not suffer ser- 
iously, they had a taste of warfare. 
They moved down the James River 
to Pocahontas, and were stationed 
for sometime in a section of country 
where the picket duty was extremely 
hazardous. At Wilson’s Landing the 
boy soldier fell sick, but notwith- 
standing the fact that his condition 
was considered critical, he insisted on 
remaining with the regiment, and 
after a couple of weeks in the field 
hospital returned to duty. 

At the end of his term of service as 
a soldier, he returned to his home at 
Mansfield, having had a most inter- 
esting and, all things considered, 
valuable experience. While he had 
seen something of warfare, he had 
also seen something of the world — 
and new aspirations and ambitions 


had been awakened. Within the next 


two years he made great progress 
toward educating himself — attend- 
ing the district school nearest his 
home, about four months in all — and 
being benefitted materially through 
his intercourse with a neighbor, who 


was the possessor of a good library 


to which he had access, 
During the winter of 1866-67 he 

boarded himself in a little “eight by 

ten” room in the village of Lexing- 
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ton and attended, what was known 
in Ohio in those days as a “select 
school.” Here he made rapid pro- 
gress in his studies, and at the end of 
three months went before the Board 
of School Examiners of Richland 
County, and obtained a “teacher’s 
certificate.” He then began teaching 
school and working on a farm altern- 
ately, keeping up his studies in con- 
nection with both occupations. 

In 1869 he came west, and for a 
year or two he seems to have drifted 
about, without any particular object 
in view, Other than to see as much of 
the country as he could, and to add 
as much as possible to his store of 
knowledge. During this time he 
taught school, worked at odd jobs 
here and there—did, in fact, what- 
ever he could find to do—and finally 
reached St. Louis, traveling on foot 
a considerable part of the way, with 
only ten cents in his pocket. Here 
he obtained employment which fur- 
nished him with the means of liveli- 
hood, and enabled him to devote 
some time to the study of law. He 
also read law for a time in Savannah, 
Missouri, and in 1870 was admitted 
to the bar. He began practicing in 
Savannah, and devoted himself to 
the duties of his profession from the 
start, with an energy and steadfast- 
ness of purpose which augured well 
for his success at the bar. 

In 1874 he was elected prosecuting 
attorney of Andrew County. His 


practice had now grown to consider- 
He became the 


able proportions. 
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law partner of Judge Heren, one of 
the leading lawyers of Savannah, and 
was himself becoming recognized as 
one of the ablest members of the bar 
of that city. He was not satisfied, 
however, with the prospects for 
building up a successful and profit- 
able law practice in a small city, and 
resigning his official position, he sold 
his library and office fixtures, and 
came to Chicago. 

Opening an office here, he devoted 
himself with zeal and earnestness to 
the practice of his profession, meet- 
ing with flattering success. At first 
he paid no attention to politics, other 
than to make himself known as a 
staunch Democrat whenever there 
was an occasion therefor, and to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage with be- 
coming regularity. 

After three or four years’ residence 
in Chicago, he began to be heard of 
occasionally as one of the campaign 
orators of the city, who always made 
a good impression and had something 
to say worth hearing. His popular- 
ity kept increasing, and in 1884 he 
was made the candidate of his party 
for Congress, in the Fourth Illinois 
District. Undisturbed by the fact 
that lie had an enormous majority to 
overcome in this district, he opened 
his campaign, and conducted it with 
so much skill and ability that the - 
legitimate republican majority of the 
District was cut down over two thou- 
sand votes. So ably had he managed 
his canvass at the end of the cam- 
paign, and so thoroughly demon- 











strated the fact that he was able to 
command a strong personal follow- 
ing, that he at once became one of 
the recognized leaders of his party in 
Chicago, and in the State. 

In 1886, at the earnest solicitation 
of his party associates, but against 
his personal inclination, he was nom- 
inated for Judge of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, and at the 
ensuing election, which was one of the 
most hotly contested ‘in the history 
of the State, he was elected, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Republi- 
cans then had a majority in the county 
of nearly twelve thousand votes. 

Taking his place upon the bench, 
he applied himself ,to the duties of 
his position with a conscientious re- 
gard for the obligations which he had 
assumed, and became recognized as an 
able and impartial jurist. At the end 
of five years he resigned his position 
on the Bench and returned to the 
practice of law, and attending to his 
private interests, which had by this 
time assumed large proportions. 

As a financier, Judge Altgeld has 
had a not less notable career than as 
a lawyer, jurist and politician. In 
1879, the sum total of his capital, 
available for investment, was five 
hundred dollars. With this he 
made his first investment in real es- 
tate. Then securing the assistance 
of friends, he made other invest- 
ments in realty, subdividing and sel- 
ling the properties acquired, and 
managing his affairs so judiciously 
that in a comparatively short time, 
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he was able to operate extensively on 
his own account. 

He soon demonstrated his capacity 
for managing affairs of great magni- 
tude, and engaged in improvement 
enterprises in which he has been phe- 
nominally successful, and from which 
he has realized a large fortune, 
through appreciation in the value of 
real estate in Chicago, within the 
past twelve years. To him the city 
is indebted for some of its handsom-. 
est business blocks, one of these—the 
Unity Building—a sixteen story 
structure just completed, being one 
of the notable buildings of Chicago. 

The wonderful industry, as well as 
remarkable versatility of the guber- 
natorial candidate of the Democrats 
in Illinois, is attested by the fact that 
while managing his important busi- 
ness affairs and attending to his judi- 
cial and professional duties, he has 
also found time to write, in a most 
entertaining and instructive way, on 
a variety of topics, and these pub- 
lished writings have attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

Whatever may be the result of the 
campaign in Illinois this fall, it is not 
probable that the voters of the State 
have ever before had. an opportunity 
to bestow their suffrages upon a man 
whose experiences have been so 
unique as those of Judge Altgeld, or 
upon one to whose executive ability 
and broad capacity there are more 
emphatic testimonials. 


R. P. BisHop, 
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“ISAAC N. STEVENS.’ 


As illustrative of the radical 
work which in.a short space of time 
can be effected in a community, in 
the interest of progress and reform, 
by the determined and unceasing en- 
ergy of a single man, the career of 
Isaac N. Stevens of Denver, Color- 
ado, affords a useful and interesting 
chapter. His. father was a Mary- 
lander, his mother a native of Vir- 
ginia and a grand-niece of the famous 
Commodore Perry, who wrested Lake 
Erie from the British-in .the war of 
1812, and announced his triumph in 
the laconic dispatch, “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” 

The elder Mr. Stevens, a physician, 
settled with his wife in Newark, 
Licking County, Ohio, where on No- 
vember, 1858, his son Isaac N. was 
born. The father was a man of pro- 
minence in Newark, who in the later 
years of his life took an active inter- 
est in politics, and was elected Coun- 
ty Treasurer of Licking, holding the 
position for six years. He died in 
1875. 

The son attended the. -public 
schools, graduating from the Newark 
High School, which embraced a good 
academic course. He also enjoyed 


the advantage of a thorough private 


course.in German and Latin. In 
November 1875, on his seventeenth 
birthday, he began teaching an Ohio 
district school. After a term’s work 
here, in August the following year, 
he went to Henderson County, IIli- 
nois, and taught a school during the 
ensuing winter. His next move was 
to Burlington, Iowa, in March 1877. 
He entered the law office of Hedge 
and Blythe in that city, and spent 


‘three years in study and acquiring 


practical ‘experience. At the end of 
that period, in March 1880, he was 
admitted to the Iowa bar. 

He ~had been gradually moving 
westward, and he now made his last 
removal to Denver, arriving just in 
time to entitle him, the following 
November, to cast his first ballot’ for 
James A. Garfield for President. 
From this time forth young Stevens 
took an active part in politics. For 
three years he was President of the 
Lincoln Club of Denver, an organi- 
zation of young Republicans. He 
was. Secretary of the Republican 
State Committee of Colorado for two 
years, and for aterm of four years, 
Chairman of the City Committee of 
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Denver, during which time, in two 
campaigns, every Republican candi- 
date was elected. 

In January 1884, Mr. Stevens was 
appointed assistant United States 
Attorney for Colorado, holding the 
place until his resignation in March, 
1885. In 1888 he was elected District 
Attorney for the city of Denver. His 
term expired a few months ago, in 
January, 1892. The record that he 
made during this time in the interest 
of good government and the welfare 
of Denver, is remarkable and _ in- 
structive. During the three years of 
his term in office the city was grow- 
ing and prosperous, and being a nat- 
ural centre of the west, the criminal 
court seemed almost as busy as in 
great cities like New York and Chi- 
cago. 


of homicide, twenty-three of which 
resulted in convictions—seven for 
murder in the first degree, nine 
in the second degree, and seven for 
manslaughter. Amongst these was 
the famous case of Dr. T. Thatcher 
Graves, convicted of the murder of 


Mrs. Josephine Barnaby. The evi-. 


dence was collected by a most dili- 
gent search spreading over six States. 
The bottle of poison, which, adminis- 
tered in Denver, ended the life of 
the victim, was procured in Boston, 
and travelling through the mails, 
crossed the continent on its fateful 
journey. 

Many public abuses were investi- 
gated and rectified or prevented dur- 


Mr. Stevens tried twenty-six cases 


ing his administration. Some of 
them affected the interest of the en- 
tire State. For example,,the Secre- 
tary of the State and supply con- 
tactor for the State of Colorado were 
presented by Mr. Stevens for conspir- 
acy to defraud the commonwealth. 
These prosecutions saved to the State 
more than $100,000 in warrants which 
the Treasurer refused to pay after 
the damaging evidence developed in 
the trials. Again, the State Treas- 


urers were presented for appropriat- . 


ing interest on State Funds. There 
was no law sufficiently rigorous to 
secure conviction in these cases, but 
this led to a speedy enactment by the 
Legislature of a law turning all in- 
terests into the State Treasury, thus 
securing a saving to the State of 
about $50,000 per annum. 

Numerous municipal reforms were 
also accomplished. The city detect- 
ives of Denver were prosecuted and 
convicted for abuse and inhuman treat- 
ment of prisoners in their charge. 
The fire-escape law was rigorously en- 
forced, until Denver probably has 
the best system of fire escapes of any 
city on the continent. During this 
time some three hundred dives and 
dens of vice were closed, and their 
proprietors and many of their fre- 
quenters forced to leave the city. 
They had been permitted to exist by 
a system of blackmail, which was ex- 
posed and exterminated. A faint 
idea of the onerous burdens which 
Mr. Steven’s position entailed upon 
him, can be imagined from the fact 









ws: 
that during the three months just 
preceding the close of his term in 
office, he tried and disposed of 183 
cases in the criminal court, of which 
170 resulted in convictions. This re- 


markable example of energy for pub- 
lic welfare in a busy community 
might well excite the emulation of 
every city in the country. Mr. Stev- 
ens had the honor of being appointed 
First Assistant Sergeant-at-arms of 
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the Republican National Convention 
recently held at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Stevens is a young man, not 
yet thirty-five years of age. The 
best part of his life is still before him 
notwithstanding what he has already 
accomplished. What part he may be 
called upon to play in the history of 
his adopted State and city, or else- 
where in the Union, remains for 
time to unfold. A. N. Towne. 
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RECENT HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A HIsTorRY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
Civit War. By John Bach McMaster. In 
five volumes. Vol. III. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co, 1892. 


The third volume of McMaster’s “ History 
of the People” embraces the period from 
1803 to 1812— from the Louisiana purchase 
to the opening of the war with Great Britain 
and the shameful surrender of. Detroit. 
Among the multitude of histories it might be 
a question whether another were required, 
but this one abundantly vindicates its right 
to be. It has a definite aim and scope which 
carries it out of the routine, and enables it 
to present those things concerning the actual 
development and life of a people, among the 
chiefest if not really the paramount interests, 
which the ordinary historian treats slight- 
ingly or wholly overlooks. The time is past, 
but-not too far past, when history was made 
to consist almost wholly of a string of biog- 
raphies of principal personages whose fan- 
tastic tricks of war and state-craft were sup- 
posed to be the only things worthy of human 
interest or admiration. In such a case who 
can wonder it passed into a proverb: Happy 
is that people who have no annals. On 
the contrary we are coming to understand 
that a nation may have annals and still. be 
happy; may be making history, rich, varied, 
abounding in instruction and interest, with 


never a war nora conspiracy, a duel nor a 
revolution on hand. As said,—this is a com- 
paratively recent discovery, and Prof, Mc- 
Master is a teacher in the new faith—his 

work a shining proof and mene of success 
in the new method. 

Let us recall just here the purpose with 
which he set out. He proposed, indeed, to 
give due space to the wars, treaties, ambi- 
tions and complications, the civic and mar- 
tial leaders, but also and beyond all, ‘‘ to de- 
scribe the dress, the occupations, the amuse- 
ments, the literary canons of the times; to 
note the change of manners and morals; to 
trace the growth of that humane spirit which 
abolished punishment for debt and repressed 
the discipline of prisons and of jails; to re- 
count the manifold improvements which, in 
a thousand ways, have multiplied the con- 
veniences of life and ministered to the hap- 
piness of our race; to describe the rise and 
progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the 
admiration of the world and our just pride 
and boast; to tell how, under the benign in- 
fluence of liberty and peace, there sprang up 
in the course of a single century a prosperity 
unparalleled in the annals of human affairs.” 

This purpose our author has adhered to 
and has carried out in these three volumes 
to a degree and with a success which shotild 
be as gratifying to himself as it is pleasing 
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and profitable to his readers. He has a style, 
a skill in selecting and handling, which pre- 
sents the matters of domestic economy and 
progress, the means of communication and 
distribution of products, the occupations, 
customs and daily life of the people ina 
series of pictures as fresh and engaging as a 
story book. In this third volume, as emi- 
nent examples in point, we may refer to his 
description of the New Orleans of the be- 
ginning of the present century, and his 
thrilling account of Aaron Burr and his 
schemes. Our author characterizes this 
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man’s course in Louisiana as a ‘‘ career of 
treason which links his name with the name 
of Arnold and consigns it to everlasting in- 
famy.” 

Especially interesting to New York readers 
is the chapter on the economic life of the 
people with its account of the course and 
means of transportation before the introduc- 
tion of railroads, and especially before the 
building of the great Erie Canal, together 
with the state of affairs which led up to that 
enterprise. 





The Connecticut Historical -Society (Hart- 
ford) held its annual meeting May 24. J. W. 
Stedman was re-elected President and J. F. 
Morris, Secretary. The Society took a 
unique outing on June 16th, making an ex- 
cursion to Salem, Mass., and visiting the 
various points of interest in that historic 
town. 





At a meeting of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Colony Historical Society on May 30th a 
paper was read by General Goodyear en- 
titled The Assault on Fort Gregg. 





The stated meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society was held June gth, the 
president Dr. G. E. Ellis, in the chair. C. F. 
Adams communicated a carefully prepared 
paper on ‘* The genesis of the Massachusetts 
town,” supplemental to the paper read by 
him at the January meeting of the society, 
and replying to the criticisms of Judge 
Chamberlain and Prof. Channing on the 
views presented by him at that time. 

S. F. McCleary presented the original 
commission, issued in 1772, by Thomas 
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Hutchinson, the last of the royal civil gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, to Edward Proctor 
of Boston, as a captain in Erving’s regiment. 
Proctor was a well-known citizen and an 
active member of the Boston ‘‘ tea party.” 
Mr. McCleary also presented a specimen 
sheet of Washington’s private letter paper, 
having a curious and interesting water- 
mark, and submitted for publication a copy 
of an original letter of Lieut. John Whiting, 
dated Sept. 26, 1780, giving an account of 
Arnold’s treason. Dr. S. A. Green pre- 
“sented to the library a copy of the very rare 
sermon of Rev. Samuel Davis, a Virginian 
minister, preached not long after Braddock’s 
defeat, in a footnote to which occurs the 
noteworthy reference to ‘‘that heroic youth, 
Col. Washington,” whom the writer hopes. 
providence has preserved ‘‘for some im- 
portant service to his country.” 





A meeting of the Maine Historical Society 
(Portland) was held June roth. Dr. C. E. 
Banks was introduced and made brief re- 
marks upon two articles which he has pre- 
sented to the society, One of these is a 
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drawing of ‘ Falmouth, now Portland, in 
Casco Bay, North America,” in 1786, made 
by John Seymour, Jr., of Axminster, Eng- 
land. The original is in the Harvard Col- 
lege library and this is an exact copy. 
The other is a plan of Casco Bay and Is- 
lands, made by the French marine depart- 
ment. Dr. Banks thought that it must have 
been made about 1720. Among the locali- 
ties of interest laid down is Fort Casco, on 
Falmouth Foreside. The annual meeting of 
the Society was held June 22d. The follow- 
ing officers were elected. President, James 
Phinney Baxter, Portland; Vice-President, 
Rufus K. Sewall, Wiscasset; Corresponding 
Secretary and Biographer, Joseph William- 
son, Belfast. 


The annual spring meeting of the New 
Jersey Historical Society was held at Newark, 
May roth. A paper was read by William 
Nelson on Berkeley and Carteret, and Dr. 
Joseph Parish read an interesting essay on 
John Randolph. This was followed by a 
paper on Mahlon Dickerson, read by J. C. 


Pumpelly. A scholarly address was deliv- 
ered, eulogizing the late Dr. Abraham Coles. 


An Historical Society was recently organ- 
ized at Trinity College, N.C. The officers 
are, President, S. J. Durham; Vice-President, 
E. T. Bynum; Corresponding Secretary, 
Stephen B. Weeks; Recording Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. E. Avery; Librarian. F. E. 
McDowell. The work will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Weeks, the professor of history 
in the college. The two objects will be to 
collect a library of historical materials and to 
study Southern history, particularly the his- 
tory of North Carolina. 

The Rochester Historical Society, (N. Y.), 
held its regular meeting May 13th, and the 
new president, Charles E. Fitch, made his 
inaugural address. The custodian of the 
Society, Howard L. Osgood, read certain old 
letters relating to the making of the new 


county of Monroe. The programme commit- 
tee anticipates having next year a series of 
papers by the local historians of the cities 
and towns of Western New York, showing 
the points. at which the histories of those 
places are connected with those of Rochester. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Concord, held its annual meeting June goth. 
The annual address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Hazen of Boston. The election of 
officers resulted in the choice of the following 
gentlemen: President, Hon. John J. Bell; 
recording secretary, John C. Ordway; corres- 
ponding secretary, Sylvester Dana. 

At the annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Historical Society, held recently at 
Charlestown, the following officers were 
elected: President, the Rev. C. C. Pinckney, 
D. D.; corresponding secretary, the Rev. 
John Johnson; recording secretary and treas- 
urer, Wm. D. Gaiilard. The meeting was 
one of unusual interest, many matters of 
importance being brought to the attention of 
the members. Mr. Courtenay, in behalf of 
the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, 
presented to the Society a rare and valuable 
volume. The president called the attention 
of the Society to the fact that the public 
record commission had been appointed by 
the Governor and consisted of the following 
gentlemen: The Hon. J. E. Tindal, the Hon. 
Henry McIver, the Hon. William A. Cour- 
tenay, Prof. R. Means Davis and Mr. W. C, 
Benet. 

The Tennessee Historical Society, Nashville 
held its regular meeting May 1oth. It isa 
custom of the Society to have an address de- 
livered at the May meeting by some one 
appointed by the president. The lecturer 
was W. E. Meyer, of Carthage, Tenn., 
and his subject was ‘“‘A Study of the 
Indian Remains at Castalian Springs.” Mr. 
Meyer, in addition to being a successful 
banker, is well known to archeological stu- 
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dents as being one of the most intelligent in- 
vestigators and collectors of pre-historic re- 
mains in the South. The lecture was illus- 
trated throughout by curious relics of flint 
stone, burnt clay, bone and mica, which the 
speaker had unearthed. The collection was 
especially rich in gorgets, a species of orna- 
ment worn on the breast, carved from sea 
shells and mussei shells, and having en- 
graved on its front surface the token or 
symbol of the tribe of the wearer. Many of 
these gorgets are cut with as much skill and 
regularity as if done to-day, and some re- 
cently discovered in Ohio are engraved with 
crosses of various shapes, and head-dresses 
almost identical with those found on Mexican 
statuary. 


The Virginia Historical Society (Richmond) 
has lately published the diary which Colonel 
Crapper, of the Eastern Shore, kept during 
the eventful years of the Revolutionary war 
and the period which followed. This diary 
is edited by Mr. Barton H. Wisé, of Richmond, 
a descendant of this distinguished Revolu- 


tionary officer, and its value is very much 
increased by the introduction which he has 
prefixed to it, as well as by the comments 
which he has made in the course of the nar- 


rative. This publication is only one of the 
many illustrations which might be given of 


the number of extremely valuable historical 
documents which are now in the hands of 
private families but which have not yet seen 
the light. 


The annual meeting of the Pioneer His - 
torical Society was held at Toronto, Canada. 
June 1st. The association had been organ- 
ized since 1888, but until last year there were 
only four affiliated societies. At present 
there are seven, and the association has 
every reason to expect a large addition this 
year. Officers for the ensuing year were 
then elected as follows:—President, Rev. 
Dr. Scadding; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. 
Rennie. 


The American Jewish Historical Society 
has been recently organized in New York 
City, but will embrace members in all parts 
of the United States. The principal object 
is the collection and preservation of informa- 
tion concerning the history of the Jews in 
America. This Society has undertaken an 
interesting work, and its records will add 
much of use and value to the annals of 
American history. Its officers are Oscar S. 
Straus New York, president; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Cyrus Adler of Washington, 
D. C, 
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